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‘*,. there is value in any experience 
that exercises those ethical restraints 
collectively called ‘sportsmanship’ ” 


In large measure, our hunting traditions are 
based on a self-imposed code of limitations 
that defines the manner and method by which 
we take game. In short, the principles of fair 
chase. 


The hunter who abides by these standards, 
whose hunting emphasizes traditional skills, 
self-reliance, respect for game and ethical 
conduct, always enjoys an experience of 
value when afield. 


Aldo Leopold, A Sand County Almanac 


The hunter who disregards these standards, 
who is willing to bend the rules in his pursuit of 
a “successful” hunt, succeeds only in deceiv- 
ing himself and degrading his sport. 


Among hunters, there are no winners or losers 
in the conventional sense. Only those who are 
sportsmen — and those who are not. 
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he rich Michigan farm had changed 

over the years. The young man 

looked in sorrow at the worn-out 
fields which could no longer grow a crop. 
Ten years earlier, the rich, black topsoil — 
long since washed away — had supported a 
rolling sea of wheat. The clear creek of his 
youth was now a silt-clogged ditch. The 
well had run dry, and the apple orchard 
had been chopped down. The tired land 
added to the desolation he felt at attending 
his Uncle John’s funeral — some of the 
happiest days of his life had been spent 
here as a boy, working the land alongside 
his uncle. 

“This was my first conscious realization 
of what could happen to land, what could 
happen to clear-running streams, what 
could happen to bind wildlife and human 
life when the common laws of Mother 
Nature were disregarded,” he wrote. The 
sight of his uncle’s abandoned farm made a 
deep and lasting impression on the young 
man, and gave direction to his life. 

The man was Jay Norwood “Ding” 
Darling, and today he is remembered as 
one of our great conservationists. His 
contributions to conservation were legion. 
He was instrumental in founding the 
National Wildlife Federation, helped 
organize the Iowa Fish and Game 
Commission into a model agency, 
established the national wildlife refuge 
system, and made the federal “duck stamp” 
areality. Above all, though, he was an 
accomplished political cartoonist. For 
almost a half-century, polluters, inept 
bureaucrats, corrupt politicians, game 
hogs, and world leaders who plunged 
nations into disastrous wars suffered the 
penetrating ridicule that flowed from 
Ding’s pen. 

“Ding” Darling was born in 1876 in 
Norwood, Michigan — the son of a 
Methodist minister. However, the family 
soon moved to lowa, where Ding grew up 
in Sioux City. At the close of the 19th 
century, Iowa was a wonderful place to be a 
boy. The frontier was still a recent 
memory, and young Ding saw boatloads of 
buffalo hides being shipped downriver 
from the last of the great buffalo hunts. 
The flats along the Missouri River teemed 
with waterfowl, a hunter’s paradise. During 
the summers, Ding would cross the river 
and work as a cowboy on ranches in 
neighboring South Dakota. And a steady 
stream of immigrants passed through Sioux 
City, lured west by the dream of a free 
homestead on the prairie. Nature’s bounty 
seemed endless. 

At the age of 18, Ding had no inkling 
that he would spend his life as a 
conservationist — or an artist. He wanted 


This conservationist had a vision of America, 
that was far different from what he saw in the 
1930s, and his biting political cartoons literal! 
changed the face of the nation. 


by Mark Taylor 
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As chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Ding Darling 
was instrumental in the passage 
of the federal ‘‘duck stamp’’ bill 
in the 1930s. He also painted 
the design for the first federal 
duck stamp in 1935. Since the 
program began, hunters have 
raised over $200 million for 
acquisition of national wildlife 
refuges through the purchase of 
duck stamps. 
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Ding loved Iowa, and was disturbed by the changes he saw in the land in his lifetime. This 


toon was one of his favorites. 
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to be a doctor, and enrolled in Beloit 
College in Wisconsin. His medical career 
quickly floundered as he flunked all but his 
most basic courses. However, he ably 
served as managing editor of the college 
newspaper, and more important as art 
director of the college yearbook. His brief 
job as art director nearly ended his 
academic career. 

For his own amusement, Ding often 
sketched caricatures of his friends. With 
no ill intentions, he turned his talent 
towards the faculty of Beloit College — 
dropping the middle letters of his last 
name, and signing his creations in the 
yearbook with the nickname “Ding.” The 
professors were not amused, and Ding was 
suspended for a year. Eventually, he 
returned to graduate from Beloit College, 
and turned to newspapering to finance his 
dreams of medical school. 

Ding quickly found a berth as a cub 
reporter on his hometown paper, the Sioux 
City Journal. He had no intentions of 
drawing cartoons again, but a tough story 
changed the situation. Ding was covering a 
courtroom battle, and attempted to 
photograph an elderly attorney who hated 
publicity. Taking umbrage, the elderly 
barrister — with cane in hand — charged 
the young reporter. Ding narrowly escaped 
by jumping out the courthouse window, 
and was pursued down the main street 
before finding safety in the Journal offices. 
He had his story, but no photo. Hurriedly, 
he drew a sketch of his pursuer, and 
showed it to his editor, explaining the 
situation. The editor liked the art, and 
both the story and sketch were published. 
Ding was soon illustrating a regular, 
humorous feature for the Journal entitled 
“Interviews That Never Happened” which 
lampooned Sioux City’s finest citizens. 
The series was very popular with everyone 
but its subjects, and Ding soon abandoned 
the Journal to become a full-time 
cartoonist for a larger paper, the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register. 

Ding’s cartoons in the Register quickly 
attracted national attention, especially 
those featuring President Theodore 
Roosevelt. As a staunch Republican, Ding 
found a kindred spirit in the great 
conservationist. In 1911, the New York 
Globe offered to syndicate his cartoons. 
Full of ambition, Ding left for the big city. 

The New York experience proved to be 
anightmare. Ding found that he no longer 
had full control of his subject matter, as he 
had in Iowa. He was also having difficulty 
drawing because of a badly healed broken 
elbow, suffered when he fell from a horse. 

Despondent, Ding returned to Iowa in 
1913, where he resumed his old job at the 


Des Moines Register. The situation soon 
improved, however, A doctor reset his 
elbow, and he was again able to draw 
without pain. In 1916, the New York 
Herald Tribune syndicated his cartoons 
and Ding had the best of both worlds. He 
was a nationally featured cartoonist — 
earning over $100,000 per year — and was 
able to live in his beloved Iowa. 

As his cartooning career blossomed in 
the 1920s, Ding became increasingly 
involved in conservation issues. Through 
his cartoons criticizing pollution and waste 
of natural resources, Ding had become a 
national spokesman for the conservation 
movement. He was also one of the 
founders of the lowa Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League. 

During this time, Ding forged a close 
friendship that would last a lifetime with a 
rising star named Herbert Hoover — who 
also hailed from Iowa. After he became 
president, Hoover often wistfully 

commented that the only time he could 
| spend alone was when he was “fishing or 
praying.” Ding was often Hoover’s 
companion on outdoor outings, and 
recalled a story which shows a rare streak of 
playfulness in an austere president largely 
remembered for his hollow promises of 
better times on the eve of the Great 
Depression. 

“One day when he and I were out 
horseback riding in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, we plotted to duck away from 
the cohort of body guards that usually rode 
ahead and behind, and sneaked off ona 
side trail that was hardly visible and rode 
like hell until we felt pretty safe,” Ding 
wrote. “Then we took another side trail 
and wound up at an old, deserted 
observation tower of the Forestry Service. 
We hitched our horses off in the brush, 
climbed up into the top of the tower, and 
spent the whole day there — cooked our 
| own lunch, built a dam in a little creek 
that ran near the tower, caught a mess of 
trout for the frying pan, but the most fun 
was watching from the top of the tower the 
Secret Service men scouring the 
countryside to find the President. It is the 
only time in my life that I ever saw that 
man really happy and unrestrained.” 

Darling was deeply disturbed when 
Hoover lost his campaign for the 
presidency. He turned his energy towards 
two things — working to establish the 
lowa Fish and Game Commission as a 
professional organization free of partisan 
politics, a goal he accomplished through 
the Izaak Walton League in 1931, and 
lampooning Franklin Delano Roosevelt at 
every opportunity. Although Ding freely 
admitted that his friend Hoover had done 
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No one liked hunting and fishing more than Ding Darling — and no one was harder on 
unethical, ‘‘slob’’ sportsmen. This cartoon appeared in 1937 — not long after Ding made 
sweeping changes in federal waterfowl regulations which drastically reduced waterfowl seaso 
and bag limits, limited shooting hours, outlawed the use of live decoys, and restricted hunters 
shotguns capable of holding only three shells. 


The 4833-acre J.N.‘‘Ding” Darling Natio- 
nal Wildlife Refuge on Sanibel Island near 
Fort Myers is noted for the variety and 
accessibility of its flora and avifauna. 
Wading birds are particularly outstanding. 
For information contact the refuge at 
P.O.Drawer B, Sanibel, Fl 33957. Phone 
(813) 472-1100. 
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PS AND THE WORLD SPENDS THE REST OF HISTORY FIGHTING 
FOR WHAT'S LEFT OF SUSTAINING RESOURCES j 


Conservation is a global cause, and Ding felt that squandering the world's limited natural 
©urce could only result in disease, famine and ultimately war. Although he is best known for 
Conservation cartoons, Ding also spent most of his life campaigning for a worthwhile league 

Outlaw war. 
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nothing for wildlife or conservation, 
ironically he was bitterly opposed to FDR 
who claimed that his administration’s 
conservation achievements would even 
outshine Theodore Roosevelt’s. Ding’'s 
distrust of FDR was based on his dislike of 
the New Deal. He felt these programs 
would destroy private initiative, and might 
ultimately lead to a welfare state. 

Imagine Darling’s surprise when he — a 
regular Iowa delegate to the Republican 
National Convention — was asked by FDR 
in 1934 to take the top post of the U.S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
forerunner of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It was a painful decision. On one 
hand, Darling did not want to “aid and 
abet” the new administration, much less 
forego a six-figure income to become an 
$8,000-a-year New Dealer. However, he 
had also seen waterfowl populations 
plummet as the prairie was engulfed in the 
Dust Bowl. The post offered a chance to 
make some real changes. Reluctantly, he 
accepted. 

It is perhaps a tribute to FDR’s 
foresightedness — or his political 
shrewdness — that he pulled Darling into 
his camp. Although Ding continued to 
lambast the president good naturedly, he 
poured himself into his new job with great 
enthusiasm. For many years, the Bureau 
had been a staid, do-nothing agency. It 
was about to get a face-lift. 

Ding felt that one of the critical steps 
towards halting the drop in waterfowl 
populations — and other wildlife as well — 
was to set up a refuge system that would 
protect waterfowl nesting areas. He knew 
that many of these areas were marginal 
lands that had been farmed before the Dust 
Bowl, and were best left in their natural 
state. Consequently, his first step as chief 
of the Bureau was to develop a system of 
national wildlife rufuges. 

This was easier said than done. Even in 
FDR's pro-conservation administration, 
the budget was stretched thin to meet 
urgent human needs — and the welfare of 
ducks rated a low priority. Darling did not 
get the money he needed to develop a good 
refuge system despite repeated reports and 
requests to the president, often humorously 
illustrated with drawings of homeless, 
“Okie” ducks that had also been “dusted 
out” of their homesteads. 

One measure that would help the refuge 
program immensely, however, was the 
passage of a mandatory, federal “duck 
stamp” for waterfowl hunters. The costs of 
running this program were considerable. 
Under normal circumstances, the proposed 
legislation, which included a $6 million 
appropriation, didn’t have a chance. 


At his wits end, Ding approached a good 
friend for help, Senator Peter Norbeck 
from South Dakota, who had a thick 
Scandanavian accent and loved to hunt 
ducks. Senator Norbeck agreed to 
introduce the bill — with the $6 million 
amendment. Taking the floor, he removed 
his false teeth and introduced the 
legislation with a rousing speech that was 
unintelligible to everyone. The bill passed 
unanimously. Assuming that the Senate 
would not have passed a duck stamp bill 
including the controversial $6 million 
appropriation, FDR signed the new bill 
without reading it. Later, he accused Ding 
of raiding the federal treasury, but he also 
made sure that the refuge program got its 
needed funding. 

At the same time, Darling was pursuing 
another dream — uniting conservationists 
and sportsmen into a single camp. In 1935, 
he met with a group of leading 
industrialists and conservationists in a 
dinner meeting and laid the groundwork 
for a national wildlife conference, the 
development of an excise tax on shotgun 
shells to benefit wildlife which later 
became the Pittman-Robertson Fund (this 
isa 10 percent tax on the sale of all 
sporting arms and ammunition which is 
distributed to individual states), the 
establishment of cooperative wildlife 
research units at land-grant universities, 
and the founding of the National Wildlife 
Federation. All of these plans came to be. 

After 20 months in his new job, 
Darling’s relations with FDR had become 
strained. Ironically, the rock-ribbed 
Republican felt that the New Dealer had 
“sold-out” on many conservation issues, 
especially on huge water projects. Ding was 
an early, vocal and long-term critic of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in 
particular, and big reservoir projects in 
general. He saw little sense in controlling 
floods by allowing silt-laden water to run 
off the land and be trapped in silt-laden 
reservoirs. Instead, he felt that good soil 
conservation would control flooding, and 
result in clean, unfettered streams and 
rivers. Indeed, his first step when 
obtaining worn-out grazing lands for a 
wildlife refuge was to prohibit grazing of 
livestock and plant the land in a cover 
crop. His lush refuges were soon the envy 
of neighboring ranchers and farmers. 

Consequently, Ding resigned his post, 
and returned to Iowa. During World War 
Il, he continued cartooning and won his 
second Pulitzer prize. He was also deeply 
involved in local and national 
conservation issues. He fought to save 
several islands near his winter home in 
Florida from development, and these 
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Ding was fond of ‘‘before and after’ cartoons, and this drawing which first appeared ® 
1920s focused public attention on water pollution. Later, he became bitterly opposed to! 
large reservoir and channelization projects conducted by the Army Corps of Engineers « 


other federal agencies. 
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Ding's farewell cartoon — drawn while he was temporarily hospitalized — was premature. 


rublished another half-dozen cartoons after he drew this one. The Des Moines Register 
d Ding’s Farewell the morning after his death in February 1962. 
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If you’d like to learn more about Ding 
Darling, an excellent biography was 
recently published. Ding — The Life of Jay 
Norwood Darling by David Lendt is 
available from the lowa State University 
Press, Ames, Iowa 50010. The cost of 
$11.95 includes mailing. 


ultimately became national wildlife 
refuges. In cooperation with the League of 
Women Voters, he developed a short 
course in conservation for Iowa teachers. 
He also criticized the growing use of the 
pesticide DDT, saying that “some of the 
DDT projects scare me almost as much as 
the uncontrolled use of the atom bomb.” 

Following the War, he served as 
president of the National Wildlife 
Federation, but a rift soon developed, and 
he resigned from the organization. He was 
growing old, tired and sick. Despite poor 
health, heart attacks, and lung problems, 
he continued his fight for conservation 
throughout the 1950s. He opposed the 
Eisenhower administration’s plans to flood 
the Dinosaur National Monument in Utah 
for a reservoir, stymied the Army’s plan to 
turn the Wichita National Wildlife Refuge 
in Oklahoma into an artillery range, and 
bitterly opposed reservoir and 
channelization projects on the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. Near the end of his 
life, he also made peace with the National 
Wildlife Federation. In 1962, at the age of 
86, he agreed to serve as co-chairman of 
National Wildlife Week, and died a month 
before it began. 

Sportsmen often call Ding Darling “a 
duck’s best friend.” That scarcely does 
credit to the man, for he was so much 
more. Indeed, some of Ding’s best cartoons 
portray the horrors of war. One in 
particular called the “Vintage of 1914” 
shows two hulking brutes — labeled the 
Axis and the Allies — twisting a wine 
press. Caught in the vat are the helpless 
men, women and children of Europe. The 
vintage, of course, is their blood and 
suffering. Following the “War to End all 
Wars” — and the war after that — he 
published repeated cartoons calling for the 
establishment of a league to outlaw war. 
Ding Darling also saw that conservation 
was a global cause and understood that 
without some sort of worldwide population 
controls, famine and strife were inevitable. 
To those who responded that America 
could feed the starving hordes, he wryly 
responded that “feeding all the 
grasshoppers in Kansas wouldn’t solve the 
grasshopper problem — soon we’d just 
have a lot more grasshoppers.” Ding 
Darling wasn’t just the best friend a duck 
ever had — he was pretty good for people 
and their environment as well. S 
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Blue-winged Teal 


Duck Hunt 


BY FRANK MONTALBANO and FRED JOHNSO) 


Waterfowl Management Biologists, Okeechobee Field Stat 
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he young lab saw them first. 

Coming out of the sun be- 

hind the makeshift pal- 
metto stickup, five blue-wings 
banked into the breeze 60 yards 
out and set their wings for the 
slide into the blocks. The excite- 
ment generated by decoying birds 
elicited a barely audible whine 
from the young retriever as her 
neck muscles tensed and her ears 
tose in anticipation of the shot- 
gun’s report. 

Alerted by the dog’s reaction, 
the hunter turned, flaring the 
blue-wings just over the decoys. 
The startled teal were 35 yards out 
when the auto-loader belched 
twice. An adult drake, distinguish- 
able from the accompanying hens 
in his summer eclipse plumage 
only in the eyes of the most asfute 
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observer, tumbled with a broken 
wing into a clump of cattails at the 
far corner of the pond. Although 
the young lab made quick work of 
this one, strong cripples pose spe- 
cial problems for retrievers during 
Florida’s special September duck 
season because of the threat posed 
by actively feeding alligators and 
venomous snakes. Snakes, alliga- 
tors and mosquitoes notwith- 
standing, the early season can pro- 
vide an exciting late September 
diversion. 

The September season is a re- 
sult of the state Duck Stamp Act 
passed by the 1979 Florida Legis- 
lature. That legislation, which cre- 
ated the $3.25 stamp, also estab- 
lished a statewide waterfowl man- 
agement program and a citizens 
waterfowl advisory committee. 


One of the committee’s first pri- 
orities was the development of 
additional hunting opportunities 
for the state’s 23,000 duck hunt- 
ers. Encouraged by the special teal 
seasons which had long been of- 
fered to both the Mississippi and 
Central Flyway states, the com- 
mittee recommended that the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission investigate the pros- 
pects of additional September 
hunting here. 

Waterfowl hunting regulations 
are selected by each state from a 
series of options contained in a 
season ‘framework’? developed 
for each of four administrative 
**flyways”’ (Florida is a member of 
the Atlantic Flyway). This ‘‘frame- 
work”? is a cooperative effort be- 
tween the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (USFWS), the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, flyway councils 
(composed of state and provincial 
wildlife administrators), and the 
flyway council technical sections 
(composed of state and provincial 
waterfowl biologists). 

Before approving an early sea- 
son, both the USFWS and mem- 


EXPERIMENTAL DUCK SEASON 
SEPTEMBER 24-28, 1983 


Bag limit: 4 per day, not more than 
one of which may be of a species 
other than teal or wood duck. Pos- 
session: Two daily bag limits. 


Bonus Duck Hunt 


bers of the Atlantic Flyway Coun- 
cil and Technical Section had to 
be convinced that enough water- 
fowl were present to justify a 
hunt, and that it could be con- 
ducted in Florida without jeopar- 
dizing harvest opportunities in 
other states or the welfare of duck 
populations. 

In the past, Florida had been 
hampered in its efforts to demon- 
strate the feasibility of an early 
season by a lack of manpower and 
money. Using newly acquired state 
duck stamp funds, the Commis- 
sion conducted extensive aerial 
waterfowl surveys in 1980 to 
document the availability and 
species composition of waterfowl 
populations during September. 
These surveys covered more than 
1,900 miles of flight line transects 
and sampled in excess of 300,000 
acres of waterfowl habitat in the 
state. As a result, Commission 
biologists concluded that at least 
300,000 ducks were here in Sep- 
tember, with 90 percent of them 
teal and wood ducks. 

Blue-winged teal are among the 
earliest migrants. A_ significant 
portion of the continental popula- 
tion leaves the United States for 
wintering areas in South America 
and the Caribbean before the reg- 
ular waterfowl hunting seasons. 
Asaresult, blue-wing populations 
receive relatively light harvest 
pressure. 

On the other hand, most of the 
wood ducks were believed to be 
year-round residents. Estimates of 
this population range between 
140,000 and 180,000 birds. 
Banding studies have shown that 
these southern-bred woodies can 
support additional harvest so it 
seemed reasonable to include 
Florida’s wood ducks in a pro- 
posed early season. 

There was some concern from 


the outset, however, that an early 
season might have an adverse effect 
on migrating northern wood ducks 
which biologists believed could 
not stand additional hunting pres- 
sure. Commission biologists felt 
confident that an early season 
could be held without severely 
jeopardizing northern wood duck 
populations which should arrive 
in force later in the year. 

The only other ducks present in 
substantial numbers were the res- 
ident Florida mottled ducks, lo- 
cally known as ‘Florida mallards.” 
Although subsequent studies have 
shown that these birds may be 
adversely affected by additional 
pressure, data available when plans 
were first developed did not indi- 
cate that a slight increase in har- 
vest would hurt. 

Commission biologists con- 
cluded that, based upon the avail- 
ability of surplus blue-winged teal 
and southern wood ducks, a duck 
season could be held in early fall 
without adverse affects upon these 
target species or other duck spe- 
cies which might be harvested in 
low numbers under restrictive 
regulations. Because the USFWS’ 
regular season framework permits 
states to open a portion of their 
regular duck hunting season after 
October 1, an early season would 
have to be over before then or 
Florida hunters would be penal- 
ized by having early days deducted 
from the 50 days of hunting per- 
mitted under the regular season 
framework. 

proposal providing for a 
five-day special season 
with a daily limit of four 
ducks (not more than one of 
which could be a species other 
than teal and wood ducks) was 
submitted by the Commission. 
After extensive debate, the flyway 
council unanimously recom- 


mended to the USFWS thar ; 
Proposed special season be ai: 
orized. 

The USFWS agreed, provid. 
that Florida would conduct 
extensive scientific evaluation 
the season over a three-year peri 
to be sure there were no adver 
impacts on waterfowl resource: 
Again, state duck stamp dolls: 
came to the rescue, providing t! 
funds for the evaluation. 

Florida conducted the spec: 
September waterfowl seasons dy 
ing September 26-30, 1981, ay 
September 25-29, 1982. The thir: 
and final segment of the exper 
mental evaluation will be co: 
ducted this fall. Afterwards, 
decision will be made on whethe: 
to continue the early hunts. T 
date, results have been reasonab) 
consistent with the original pri 
jections. Some 26 to 27 percent; 
Florida’s roughly 23,000 duc 
stamp buyers have participated i 
the early hunts, harvesting abo. 
18,000 ducks during each of th 
seasons. 

Four geographic zones wer 
identified for the Commission 
hunter survey. Hunter particip 
tion was highest in the panhand 
zone and lowest in the souther 
zone during both years. Hunt: 
success was highest in the nort! 
ern zone during both hunts, bi 
hunter interest nevertheles 
seemed to decline in this portico: 
of the state during the 1982 season 

ood ducks and blue 

winged teal were th: 

most important bir¢ 
in hunters’ bags, together account 
ing for 80 percent of hunter har 
vest during 1981 and 87 percen! 
in September 1982. Most of th: 
remainder consisted of Florid 
mallards and green-winged teal. Othe 
species accounted for less tha! 
two percent each year. 

Wood ducks made up the bu! 
of the sportsman’s bag in t) 
northern part of the state with i 
appearance gradually giving w: 
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to teal as you move down the 
state. 

Because of concern that north- 
ern wood duck females might be 
adversely affected by additional 
pressure, part of the special sea- 
son evaluation was done to doc- 
ument the occurrence of them in 
the Florida harvest. This is done 
by examining the origin of banded 
wood ducks recovered in Septem- 
ber, and by using an innovative 
technique developed by biologist 
Jim Thul at the Commission’s 
Wildlife Research Laboratory. 

Thul found that northern wood 
ducks consistently carry certain 
blood parasites which their 
southern cousins don’t. By col- 
lecting blood samples from wood 
ducks killed in September, an 
estimate of the percentage of 
northern birds in the harvest could 
be obtained. 


Wood Duck, Drake and Hen 
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Although these studies have 
shown a surprisingly high occur- 
rence of northern woodies in the 
harvest, all the ones in both the 
band return analysis and the par- 
asite-tag studies have been males. 


esults to date suggest that 
the special season is, at 
worst, a qualified success. 
The season has produced over 
25,000 hunter days of recreation 
and a harvest in excess of 35,000 
ducks during the past two years. 
With the exception of some con- 
cern for possible overharvest of 
Florida mallards, it appears that 
the September season does not 
jeopardize waterfowl resources. 
There is one critical element 
that might increase hunting suc- 
cess during September. Despite 
the all-too-often-heard lament of 
duck hunters about shortstopping, 
Florida is consistently in the top 


six states in hunter success. Many 
Florida hunters may have become 
somewhat spoiled and have aban- 
doned the practice of pre-hunt 
scouting. 

Because the total number of 
ducks available during the early 
season is far below the number 
present during the regular season, 
neglecting pre-hunt scouting is a 
good way to draw opening day 
blanks. This is especially true if 
you’re after blue-winged teal. 
Their numbers and distribution 
frequently change dramatically 
from day to day during the Sep- 
tember migration. 

So check out those favorite 
spots, break out your camo T- 
shirt, stock up on mosquito dope 
and try your hand at warm weather 
duck hunting. It’s a sure fire way 
to get areturn on your duck stamp 
investment. oO 


Leonard Lee Rue III 
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Soe 1962, when Massachusetts enacted a law 
requiring all big game hunters to wear hunter 
orange, controversy has surrounded the question of 
whether or not big game animals can see it. 

Although a number of recent studies may have 
further fueled the controversy, the fact remains that 
by wearing hunter orange, sportsmen are seen by 
other sportsmen clearly enough to significantly 
reduce the number of hunting accidents. 

Statistics over the nearly 20 years since hunter or 
fluorescent orange was first introduced show dra- 
matic decreases in the number of hunting accidents, 
particularly those in the ‘mistaken for game”’ cate- 
gory. 

The experience of Massachusetts in reducing 
hunting accidents is typical. In 1961, the year before 
use of the color was made mandatory, there were 10 
hunting accidents during deer season, two fatal. 
Over the past 12 years, with the hunter orange law, 
there have been no fatal hunting accidents during 
deer season. 


Gene Smith 
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Hunter Education News 


Studies of hunting accidents indicate that, when 
states require hunters to wear 500 or more square 
inches of hunter orange on the chest, back and head, 
accidents will be reduced by more than 75 percent. 
This means that “mistaken for game” and “in the 
line of fire’’ accidents can be dramatically reduced. 

Florida does not require blaze-orange garments for 
hunters but, 30 states now require the use of hunter 
orange. 

Therefore, if you plan an out-of-state hunt, you 
should check with that state’s game department to 
determine whether hunter orange is mandatory and 
what the requirement is regarding the number of 
square inches of hunter orange to be worn. 

With more hunters on fewer acres each year, the 
ability to see fellow sportsmen in the field becomes 
more important. Hunter orange provides that extra 
margin of safety and its use can make a hunt an even 
more enjoyable experience. 

Handling your firearm safely and being sure of 
your target are things that you do generally for the 
protection of fellow hunters. The only thing that you 
can do to protect yourself from another’s careless- 
ness is to wear blaze orange. 

KKRRKKEK 

If you are interested in bow hunting and, in partic- 
ular, bow hunting deer, you may want to take your 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s ad- 
vanced bow hunting course. The six-hour course is 
designed to take students beyond the basics offered 
in our regular hunter education course. Equipment 
usage, including tree stands, is discussed and demon- 
strated. What to do after the deer is shot and how to 
follow a blood trail are topics for both the novice and 
the experienced hunter. Legal and ethical hunting 
practices are an important part of this specialty 
course. 

Several states require that bow hunters pass this 
course before they are eligible to purchase their bow 
hunting licenses. This is an advanced program and 
the one requirement for participation is that you 
must be a certified safe hunter. 

For information on either the basic hunter educa- 
tion course or advanced bow hunting, please contact 
your nearest regional Commission office. O 


The finer points of bow hunting are treated in a 
six hour advanced course offered by the Commiss- 
ion’s Hunter Education program. 
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Pintails 


Dottie Katz 


PAINTS THE FLORIDA WILDLIFE SCENE 


he art of painting, like many 

other creative endeavors, 

cannot be “taught” in the 
formal sense. That initial spark 
must be there and then it can be 
learned and refined through con- 
tinual practice. 

Most good artists are self-taught, 
using that inner spirit to let their 
brushes flow across the canvas. 
Dottie Katz, like many other wild- 
life artists, is self-taught, but she 
has been refining and perfecting 
her craft canvas after canvas. 

A native of Maine, she began 
with freehand pen-and-inks and 
then graduated to acrylics and 
oils. Along the way she learned to 
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Katz 


mix colors and developed indi- 
vidual techniques. 


By Trisha Spillan 


She is a relative newcomer to 
Florida. The wife of a career ser- 
viceman, she and her family settled 
in Tallahassee 3% years ago. It 
didn’t take long for the artist to 
discover the rich abundance of 
wildlife which calls the north Flor- 
ida area home. With camera in 
hand, she began to haunt the 
marshes, swamps and lakes of the 
area. 

Gene, her husband, is the avid 
sportsman of the pair, with a par- 
ticular fondness for bass fishing. 
He and his coworkers at the Div- 
ision of Forestry are due at least 
partial credit for channeling Katz’s 
interest into wildlife. And, she 
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Pine Island Fish Camp with Mallard 


admits, they have been more than 
helpful. 

“| was having trouble capturing 
just the right angle of a bass chas- 
inga lure,” she said, “‘so one of the 
men from the Division of Forestry 
brought in a fresh seven-pound 
bass he had just caught for me to 
use as a model. These guys do 
check up on me.” 

The pintails captured on page 
13 were inspired by those along 
the coast at Carrabelle and the 


painting was donated to the local 
Ducks Unlimited chapter as part 
of its fund-raising effort. 

If the weekend doesn’t see her 
at one of the art shows in the 
Southeast, she might just be 
haunting the coastline looking for 
inspiration. The Pine Island Fish 
Camp, she said, was a real struc- 
ture spotted at Pine Island near 
Weeki Wachee. She speaks of it 
with a little sadness for just this 
past January, the old camp was 


Dottie Katz 


destroyed during a violent wind- 
storm. 

Having a supportive family helps 
Katz in her work. She said her 
husband ‘sacrificed’? more than 
half the garage, installing lights 
and providing a studio for her. It’s 
a place where she can retreat, turn 
on the radio and paint. And her 
husband and two children always 
know where to find her. 

“T paint whatever inspires me,” 
she said. "There is so much | 
would like to capture on canvas | 
could spend a lifetime and never 
scratch the surface.” oO 
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Wild Turkey 


Screech Owl 
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What Do Butterflies 


EAT? 


Some of 
the items on 
their menus 
might surprise 
you... a lot! 


hat do butterflies eat? Actually, butter- 

flies don’t eat. They’re like W.C. Fields; 

if their refreshment isn’t in liquid form, 
they’re not interested but, if it is, they don’t mind a 
little something in the fruit punch either. In fact, 
many moths and some butterflies are really into the 
hard stuff and can be brought from far and wide by 
the proper sauce. 

All collectors have their own recipes, but most 
brews are a variation on a beer base (one bottle) 
spiked with a banana and several tablespoons of both 
brown sugar and blackstrap molasses with raisins 
and apple slices to taste. Homogenized in a blender, 
capped loosely in a gallon wine bottle for several days 
and it’s ready to go. It'll goa lot sooner if the cap is on 
too tight, all over the place. 


‘gs Photographs 


a by 
John and 


Norma 
Riggenbach 
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If you’d like to know which moths in your 
neighborhood are tipplers, liberally brush or splash 
this Kick-a-Poo Joy Juice” on your trees just before 
sunset. Then check several hours later and every 
hour thereafter until you can’t stay awake, or lose 
interest. If you succumb to the delicious smell of the 
Joy Juice, you’ll probably be good for one round. 
I’ve never had the nerve to try it, but it smells great; 
no wonder the moths love it! 

If you would rather try for butterflies, especially in 
the spring, make a pad of paper towels, place in the 
bottom of a paper or plastic bowl—something 
disposable—and soak generously with the potion. 
Place the bowl in broken sunlight or open shade and 
wait for the breezes to broadcast the aroma. Bees and 
wasps will appear as if by magic and later, butterflies, 
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Well named, the red-banded hairstreak is common in the south- 
east. Its identifying red band shows clearly as it nectars on the fall 
bloom of the Carolina aster in the Everglades National Park. 


if the right kinds are in the area. Question marks, red 
admirals and hackberries are the kinds that will be 
attracted in the northern counties of Florida; ruddy 
daggerwings and, if you are very lucky, the malachite, 
in the southern counties. 

Ifa butterfly-boozer does attend your party, watch 
closely and you will see the spring-like proboscis 
uncoil and delicately probe for your elixir. The 
proboscis is a very specialized mouth part; a drinking 
straw made of two parts fastened together something 
like velcro. The proboscis is the reason butterflies 
can take in only liquids but it doesn’t explain why 
some like the sauce so much. 

After your guest has a snootful, or rather a 
proboscis full, you can get out your camera, if you 
have one, and move in for a closeup—nothing is 
going to spook it now or drive it away so long as the 
bar is open. These little rascals will keep at it until 
they can’t stand, let alone fly. Now there’s one for 
the home movie show—bombed butterflies! 

If you have qualms about contributing to the 
delinquency of butterflies, forget it. The ones that 
come to bait seek out fermented fruit and sap 
whenever they can; some willow groves in spring 


Small mother-of-pearl markings on the lower wing give this butterfly 
its common name, the question mark; it does visit flowers but, as 
shown here, generally prefers to feed on the sap of trees. 
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The ruddy daggerwing, pictured nectaring on lantana, often seeks 
out fermenting or rotting fruit. The exotic shape of this large tropical 
butterfly makes it easy to identify. 


The caterpillar of the giant swallowtail feeds on plants in the citrus 
family. The lovely underwing of this very large butterfly is a surprising 


contrast to the very dark brown and gold upperwing. 


smell like breweries and have dozens of paralyzed 
clients dozing in the sun sleeping it off. 

Not all butterflies are alcoholics, some prefer to 
“puddle.” Puddling butterflies are mainly males, 
newly emerged, that take moisture and minerals 
from damp sand and mud along rivers, streams and 
around mud puddles. Surprisingly, a number of 
butterflies seek nourishment from the moisture in 
animal waste and carrion, but by far the best known 
and most popular food source is nectar, the sweet 
liquid in flowers. 

Blossoms of wild or cultivated plants, shrubs and 
trees are sought by butterflies in different degrees; 
certain flowers are irresistible, among them some 
imported varieties such as butterfly ash (Budleia). 
Budleia works its magic worldwide but normally 
native wild flowers are more consistently visited 
than cultivated plantings, especially if they are cross 
or hybrids. 

Spanish needle (Bidens pilosa), arank pest to most, 
is manna to Florida’s lepidoptera. Butterflies, day- 
flying moths and skippers all dote on the nectar of 
this weedy plant. Wherever it grows, Bidens has 
clients from the immense tiger swallowtail to the 
midget Cassius blue. Lantana blossoms are too deep 
for the probosces of really small butterflies, but are 


A male Florida tiger swallowtail, one of North America’s largest 
butterflies, filmed at Highland Hammock State Park, nectaring on 
Bidens pilosa or Spanish needle, the favorite year around wildflower 
of Florida butterflies. 


The distinctive green malachite, photographed nectaring on lar 
tana, can often be found in mango groves feeding on the fermentiy 
juices of fallen fruit. Large and primarily tropical, this species flies ir 
south Florida and Texas but is not common. 


The minute blossoms of Lippia nodiflora are just right for the Sf 
proboscis of the pygmy blue. Recorded at Tomoka State Parky 
butterfly is seldom far from salt marshes. 
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very popular with others. The tiny florets of Lippia 
vodiflora fill in at the low end doing a brisk business 
qith the small set; the hairstreaks, crescents, small 
silphuts and blues, and sometimes larger butterflies 
-oo, patronize the little lavender and white florets. 

Some butterflies seem to have favorite colors, 
¢oo—sulphurs are wild about red and Palamedes 
yallowtails seem partial to blossoms with a purplish 
ast, Species such as the satyrs feed in subdued light 
iyt most prefer full sun. Butterflies and their nectar 
sources are a fascinating subject and one about which 
there is little in-depth information. Observant ama- 
eurs can make a real contribution simply by noting 
andidentifying plants that butterflies visit for nectar. 

Nectar is very important to these lovely insects in 
rheir adult stage, but it is only the tip of the iceberg in 
utterflies’ relationships with the plant world. But- 
rerflies are not stuck with a single nectar source; they 
can and do move from one flower to another but 
there is another group of plants vital to their life 
eye where freedom of choice is limited, severely 
limited in some cases—the larval food plants. 

The larval food plant of the pygmy blue had not 
been positively identified in 1951 when Alexander 
Klot’s butterfly field guide appeared, but he noted 
that the pygmy blue ‘twas never found far from salt 


water.’’ An accurate observation—the pygmy blue 
larva or caterpillar, it turns out, feeds only on 
glasswort (Salicornia) and saltwort (Batis), both 
exclusively salt marsh plants. Little wonder this tiny 
butterfly is native to Florida’s salt marshes and never 
“far from salt water.” 

The pygmy blue, one of the world’s smallest true 
butterflies, has a wing span that is less than half as 
long as the letters in its scientific name Brephidium 
isophthalma (about 34”). 

It is natural to think of the tiny pygmy blue as a 
baby butterfly that will grow up, but this little fellow 
is an adult and the final product is a process called 
complete metamorphosis. The adult butterfly’s 
function is to mate and propagate the species. After 
mating, eggs are laid on or near the larval food plant. 
The egg stage lasts from a few days for the pygmy to 
almost a year for single-brooded insects such as the 
spring hairstreaks. The next phase is the eating and 
growth phase. Ls 


The delicate-looking white peacock is a determined feeder at flow- 
ers and makes a good photographic model for the beginning butterfly 
photographer. On Palafaxia, an endemic Florida fall wildflower, four 
of the white peacock’s six legs are plain to see but the stunted front legs, 
tucked in under the white peacock’s ‘‘chin,”’ appear to be part of the 


body. 


White sweet clover blossoms are a prime spring nectar source for many 
Florida butterflies. The southern hairstreak enjoying the clover’s 
nectar was photographed in the W ithlacoochee State Forest, a favorite 
haunt of spring hairstreaks. The fine hairlike lines that mark the 
underwings are throught to be the origin of the common name "hair- 
streak" of these small insects. 
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Abundant in Florida, the cloudless sulphur, like a 
sulphurs, has a weakness for red blossoms. This ma 
visiting a fall favorite, Clerodendron splendens, show 
equal to the task of reaching the nectar at the bottom 


very long throat 


A butterfly may not eat, but a caterpilla 
does! The tiny larva or caterpillar that en 
usually eats the egg case and then spends 
waking life eating and eating, and growing o\ 
skeleton which it wears on the outside and s 
four or five times when the fit becomes too tight 
last time it molts is something else. 


In each previous growth stage (instar) whe 


outer covering was shed, there was a new, larg 
underneath. In the last instar when the cater 
skeleton is shed, there isn’t any new outside 
old inside hanging from a little silk pad. The 
of the former inside then hardens into a caps 
chrysalis quite distinct in shape and color 
species. Within this capsule, the jelly-like ; 
transforming itself completely from the wor 
larva into a radiant bride or groom respondent! 
nuptial flight and brief time in the sun as at 
butterfly. 


A relative newcomer, Danaus eresimus, the tropic 
queen, top, has a cloudy underwing pattern that dis- 
tinguishes it from the very similar Queen, a Florida 
native. On Carolina aster in the Everglades National 
Park. 


The American painted lady, center, does not have a 
long proboscis and must spread its legs like a tiny giraffe 
in order to reach the nectar at the end of the lantana’s 
trumpet-shaped blossom. 


The majority of butterfly larva feed on vegetation but 
there are a few exceptions that are carniverous—among 
them the harvester, right, a Florida resident whose 
larva prey on the aphids that infest alders, especially the 
black alder. 
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There are no nuptial flights, however, where 
habitat has been altered or destroyed; fortunately, 
the monarch’s habitat is a moveable feast of various 
milkweed species. Considering how much of it has 
been dug up, cut down or paved over, it is a wonder 
the monarch can still migrate in such impressive 
numbers. The monarch is renowned for its yearly 
migration but the lowly milkweed that makes it all 
possible is seldom given any credit at all! The 
monarch larvae feed on the plant and the adult 
butterfly can conveniently nectar on the blossoms— 
a real time saver for a butterfly on the go. 

The monarch’s effortless undulating flight is char- 
acteristic of the economy and power of the long- 
distance athlete. Part of the monarch’s unhurried 
boldness may be due to a chemical inheritance from 
the milkweed. True to the name, most milkweeds 
contain a toxic milky fluid which is ingested by the 
Monarch caterpillar without ill effect. Retained and 
passed on to the adult butterfly, these toxins act as a 
deterrent to predators. One experience with the 
monarch caterpillar or butterfly is enough to scratch 
it or anything that looks like it off the predator’s 
goodie list. The monarch and, in Florida, the queen 
have a look-alike butterfly, the viceroy, which 
benefits greatly from that resemblance since pred- 
ators mistake it for the monarch or the queen and 
leave it alone—a distinct survival asset. 

There are some exceptions to the complete de- 
pendence of butterfly larva on plant food and one of 
the exceptions is a Florida resident. The harvester, 
Feniseca tarquinius, can be found in a few localized 
Florida habitats. The harvester’s larvae feed on 
aphids—they are carniverous! Before you scurry 
around trying to find harvester larvae to solve your 
aphid problems, you should be advised that the larva 
eats only the large, snow-white aphids that attack 
alders. a) 


HAVENS FOR A MULTITUDE OF WILDLIFE - 


Marshes & Prairi 


Photos by Mark J. Barrett 
Text by Neal Eichholz 


Biologist, Office of Environmental Services 
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lorida’s natural environ- 

ments are a contrast be- 

tween land and water. When, 
where and how the two meet 
determines the kinds of plants and 
animals that live there. The sizes 
of green plants on land are larger 
than those in open water. Shal- 
lowwater plant communities along 
the edge of ponds, lakes or poorly 
drained regions have an interme- 
diate range of plant sizes. 

In Florida, freshwater marshes 
and prairies are often labeled by 
the degree of water saturation. 
Prairies are generally shallower 
than marshes, but both are char- 
acterized by open vistas of grass or 
grass-like plants that provide the 
scenery and sentiment for poems 
and photographs. 

Fire and water serve as nature’s 
gardeners for maintaining marshes 
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Marshes & Prairi€S = - natura py, 
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SATION SYSTEM FOR FLORIDA’S WATERS 


and prairies. During times of 
drought or low water, fire prunes 
back the plants and recycles nu- 
trients that are tied up in the plant 
tissue by converting them to ashes. 
Ashes are then returned to the soil 
where they are once again availa- 
ble for new plant growth. 

During wetter times, water acts 
to eliminate plants not adapted to 
such conditions. 


Heron Rookery, Church Lake Prairie 


The long-term result is a plant 
community made up of only those 
plants that can survive the stress 
of fluctuating water levels. These 
are living systems that are dy- 
namic and ever changing and in 
Florida, many such plant com- 
munities exist around the edge of 
depressions, ponds and lakes or 
occupy basins that vary from wet 
to dry. 


Anole on Fern 
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Birds, mammals, reptiles and 
amphibians of marshes and wet 
prairies are similar to those inhab- 
iting lakes and ponds. For exam- 
ple, many species of snakes, tur- 
tles and frogs are likely to be 
found in both prairies and shallow 
water lakes. Wading birds and 
shore birds that commonly feed 
on lake edges are often found in 
the more open zones within the 


Peninsula Cooter 
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Marshes & Prairies 


White-tailed Deer 


- AN ESCAPE FOR MAN 


Marsh Pinks 


prairie-marsh grasslands. Some 
large mammals such as the white- 
tailed deer and raccoon include 
these areas as part of their daily or 
seasonal range. Deer feed on suc- 
culent wetland plants and rac- 
coons seek morsels of plant or 


i 


animal matter along the water’s 
edge or within the grassland inte- 
rior. 

Prairies and marshes act as buff- 
ers between open water and the 
uplands where they help filter pol 


lution from man’s artificial world. 


Places where water and land come 
together present sensitive envi- 
ronments that need our protec- 
tion and our help if they are to 
continue as havens for wildlife 
and sources of pleasure for man. 


O 


Juniper Prairie, Ocala National Forest, Marion County 
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SPIRIT TO AN ANCIENT HARKENING 
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Wildlife 
Management 


Area 
Roundup 


By Trisha Spillan 


0 you say you would like to go hunting this fall 

but don’t know where to go? Well, despair no 

longer. Florida has close to five million acres of 
land available for public hunting and chances are 
there’s a spot just right for you. 

These lands are contained in Type I wildlife man- 
agement areas, 54 areas owned or leased by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Last year, some 
125,000 permits were sold to sportsmen utilizing 
these areas. 

Florida’s diversity is reflected both in the habitat 
and hunting opportunities available. Some areas are 
excellent for deer and poor for hogs, or vice versa, 
while others are managed just for waterfowl. 

To assist both the neophyte and the veteran, what 
follows is a synopsis of each area open this fall. For 
more information, including a complete map and 
regulations for each area, contact your nearest office 
of the Commission. Happy hunting! 


NORTHWEST REGION 


APALACHEE—Jackson County, 5,144 acres. Open fields, longleaf 
pine timberlands. Excellent quail. Hunting only on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays. Deer hunting fair. Dove hunting fair 
during early phases. Limited number of antlerless deer permits. Camping 
permitted at designated campsites. 

APALACHICOLA—Leon, Franklin, Wakulla and Liberty counties, 
558,380 acres. Pine flatwoods dominate with creek and swamplands. 
Dense titi stands are scattered throughout. Special bear season in 
October under special permit only. Pre-season muzzleloader hunt. 
Camping permitted. 

EDWARD BALL—Gulf County, 65,025 acres. Flat pine woodlands 
and titi swamps. Pre-season archery hunt in October. Hunting during 
general gun on Thursday through Sunday only. Deer major game species. 
Trapping allowed by permit in January. No camping. 

BLACKWATER-—Santa Rosa and Okaloosa counties, 198,000 
acres. Open timberlands and fields. Quail hunting best. Deer hunting 
only fair, although one of the largest racked bucks came off the area last 
year. Quota permit needed to hunt with dogs. Camping permitted at 
designated campsites. 

ROBERT BRENT —Liberty and Gadsden counties, 21,038 acres. 
Pine, turkey oak woodlands with hardwood swamps and branch heads 
dissecting the area. One of the most overlooked areas, receiving only 
light to moderate hunting pressure. Good population of deer, hog, 
turkey and squirrel. Trapping legal by permit in January. Pre-season 
archery and muzzleloader hunts. No camping. 
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Gray Squirrel 


JOE BUDD—Gadsden County, 6,300 acres. Small agricultural fields 
and dense woodlands. Deer density of one per 14 acres. Hunters must 
check in and out with quota of 180. Popular for archery and 
muzzleloading gun. Dove and small game hunting on Wednesdays. No 
camping. 

LA FLORESTA PERDIDA—Escambia County, 32,000 acres. 
Upland pine-oak woodlands with creek swamps. Good deer and squirrel 
hunting. Small game starts before deer season. Both still and dog hunting 
areas. Open for spring turkey. No camping. 

OCHLOCKONEE RIVER—Leon County, 2,790 acres. Pine 
stands, cutover hardwoods and swamplands along river. Deer and 
squirrel good along swamp bottomlands. Primarily muzzleloading gun 
area with pre-season archery hunting. Predetermined quota of either-sex 
deer for three days in January. Some restrictions on days open to 
hunting. No camping. 

G.U. PARKER—Calhoun and Gulf counties, 22,160 acres. Heavily 
wooded and divided between hardwood swamp, river bottomland and 
pine flatwoods. One of the most under-utilized areas. Deer hunting good 
with one per 25 acres. Antlerless deer hunting January 7 by permit only. 
Good squirrel hunting. Hog from November 24-27 only. Archery and 
muzzleloader seasons. No camping. 

POINT WASHINGTON—Bay, Walton and Washington counties, 
161,434 acres. Short rotation, dense pine flatwoods. Swamps and titi 
creeks provide good hog hunting. No use of dogs for hunting hogs. Deer 
density of one per 70 acres and heaviest in still hunt area. Pre-season 
muzzleloader hunt. Trapping legal by permit in January. Heavy pressure 
during spring turkey. No camping. 

ST. REGIS—Escambia County, 21,038 acres. Short rotation, dense 
pine stands. Best for deer and quail. Forty-five percent of the bucks last 
season were five points or more and average weight was over 140 
pounds. Good prospects for well-antlered buck. No free-running dogs. 
Two late season archery and muzzleloading gun hunts. Camping 
prohibited except by permit from St. Regis Paper Company. 

TALQUIN—Leon County, 2,993 acres. Mixed pine-oak uplands. 
Primitive weapons hunting Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only 
Predetermined quota of either-sex deer legal for three days in January 
Small game and spring gobbler seasons. No camping. 
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Horace Brins 


NORTHEAST REGION but near St. Marys River bottomland hardwoods. Deer good and hog 


fair. Hogs may be taken throughout the season. Small game excellent in 
still hunt area. Archery and muzzleloader gun hunts. Camping permitted 


AUCILLA—Wakulla, Jefferson and Taylor counties, 172,541 acres. at designated campsites 


Mostly tidal marsh and hardwood hammocks. Outstanding deer and 


: : OSCEOLA—Bake: y ac ies, 157.232 acres.P ; 

mall game hunting. Hog hunting good but restricted to first 16 days of planted pi i sy Cmte counties, 197.232 acres: Brimarily 
: % F nes and cypress swamps. Special bear season i tober a 

zason. Archery season only in Taylor County portion of still hunt area. bear i 2 is cypress swamps. Special bear season in October and 

Jo-camping ar legal during general season and muzzleloader season in still hunt 


area. Deer good and antlerless permits available. Hog hunting fair. Small 
game poor. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
RAIFORD—Bradford and Union counties, 9,000 acres. Planted 
pines and cypress ponds. Primitive weapons only. Only 3,000 acres 
huntable, remaining lands closed. Fair deer hunting. No hogs. Archery 
season open. No rimfire or centerfire guns. No camping. 
STEINHATCHEE—Dixie and Lafayette counties, 146,000 acres. 
Planted pine plantations and cypress swamps. Very few hardwood 
stands. Reduced in size by about one-half from previous years. Deer 
hunting with dogs allowed throughout area. Hogs in Dixie County legal 
for first time and expected to be good there. Small game hunting fair. 
Archery hunting permitted. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 


CAMP BLANDING—Clay County, 70,000 acres. Oak ridges, 
reek bottom hardwoods, and planted pines. Deer hunting excellent. 
‘mall game hunting for squirrel and quail very good. Still and dog 
unting allowed. No camping. 

CYPRESS CREEK—Hamilton County, 25,972 acres. Habitat varies 
rom pine flatwood to hardwood creek bottoms. Deer and squirrel 
iunting excellent. Hog hunting fair. Open for archery and muzzleloader. 
Jo camping. 

CEDAR KEY SCRUB—Levy County, 4,000 acres. New area. All 
vunting by special quota hunt application. Deer hunting fair. Hog 
runting excellent. Squirrel is only other legal game. No camping. 


GULF HAMMOCK—Levy County, 30,075 acres. Hardwood TIDE SWAMP—Taylor County, 20,488 acres. Coastal marsh, 
1ammocks to planted pines. Fair deer and hog hunting. Hogs only legal hardwoods and planted pine plantations. Deer good and only still 
luring archery and first 16 days of season. Squirrel hunting outstanding. hunting allowed. Hogs legal during first 16 days. Squirrel excellent in 
ixcellent spot to take children. Camping allowed. hardwood hammocks. No camping. 

LAKE BUTLER—Baker, Columbia and Union counties, 118,679 JENA—Dixie County, 60,000 acres. New area. Planted pines and 
acres. Primarily planted pines with some creek bottom hardwoods in cypress swamps. Deer fair, hogs not legal. Deer hunting with dogs 
still hunt area that offer excellent squirrel hunting. Deer and hog hunting allowed over entire area. No archery or muzzleloader hunts. No camping. 
fair. Best deer hunting in still hunt area. Quail fair; bird dogs may be used PERPETUAL—Dixie County, 70,000 acres. New area. 8,000 acres 


n still hunt area during small game season. Hog hunting restricted to first 


in still hunt. Deer hunting fair. Hogs legal. Small game excellent. No 
16 days. No archery or muzzleloader hunts. No camping. 


archery or muzzleloader hunts. Camping permitted at designated 
LOCHLOOSA—Alachua County, 31,005 acres. Planted pines, oak campsites. 

ridges and oak hammocks. Deer hunting fair. Hog good instill hunt area OCCIDENTAL—Hamilton County, 2,800 acres. Managed for 

on Orange Lake. Small game excellent, especially squirrel. Archery and waterfowl. Excellent duck hunting for both diving and puddle ducks. 

Hunting on Wednesdays and Saturdays only during established water- 

NASSAU—Nassau County, 62,118 acres. Primarily planted pines fowl season. Hunters must check in and check out. 


muzzleloader hunting. No camping. 
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Wild Turkey 


CENTRAL REGION 


BULL CREEK—Osceola County, 22,206 acres. Open pine-pal- 
metto flatwoods, scattered bayheads, cypress ponds and creek swamp. 
Deer hunting good. Hogs plentiful; may be taken during archery, 
muzzleloading gun hunts and first nine days. Quota of deer assigned to 
each hunt. All game must be checked. Camping permitted at designated 
campsites. 

CITRUS—Citrus County, 41,000 acres. Open longleaf pine-turkey 
oak communities, rolling sandhills and scattered live oak-scrub oak 
communities. Popular and productive area, especially for deer. Quota of 
either-sex deer during archery season. Camping permitted at designated 
campsites. 

FARMTON—Volusia and Brevard counties, 52,170 acres. Dense 
pine-palmetto flatwoods, scattered cypress heads and small hammocks, 
creek bottom-hardwood communities. Deer good, hog fair. No archery 
or muzzleloading gun seasons. Limited hog season. More gates to be open 
this year. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 

FORT McCOY—Marion County, 15,300 acres. Pine-palmetto 
flatwoods with scattered clear cuts, scattered cypress ponds and creek 
bottom hardwoods. Deer, hog and small game populations fair. Dogs 
prohibited. Antlerless deer during archery. Camping permitted at 
designated campsites. 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC—Putnam County, 11,149 acres. Pine-pal- 
metto flatwoods and creek bottom hardwoods. Deer and hog popula- 
tions good. Gobblers-only spring season. Vehicles restricted to named 
or numbered roads. No camping. 

OCALA—Marion, Lake and Putnam counties, 369,952 acres. Dense 
scrub oak-sand pine, scattered clear cuts, scattered longleaf pine-turkey 
oak islands and hardwood bottoms. Deer fair to good in still hunt area, 
low in dog hunt area. One per day, two per season. Special permits 
needed for still and dog area. Hogs considered trespass livestock. Dove 
during first phase in special area. Camping permitted. 

RELAY—Flagler County, 25,463 acres. Pine-palmetto flatwoods, 
creek bottom hardwoods, scattered small hammocks and cypress heads. 
Hogs not legal. Deer population good. Either-sex deer during archery. 
Camping permitted at designated campsites with permit from Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation. 

RICHLOAM—Sunmrer, Hernando, Pasco and Lake counties, 55,920 
acres. Dense pine-palmetto flatwoods, scattered oak hammocks and 
cypress ponds with creek bottom hardwoods. Deer good; hogs fair to 
good. Some of largest deer in central area come from here. Dogs can’t be 
used to take hogs. No archery or muzzleloading gun seasons. Camping 
permitted at designated campsites. 
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SALT SPRINGS UNIT—Marion County, 9,900 acres. Scrub oak- 
sand pine communities, longleaf pine-turkey oak islands, pine-palmetto 
flatwoods and river bottom hardwoods. Very good for deer. Hoss 
considered trespass livestock. Only 12 hunts scheduled by permit 
Zoned hunting. Fee camping permitted. 

SEMINOLE RANCH—Orange County, 6,000 acres. St. Johns 
River marsh, open pasture, scattered hardwood hammock, oak-cabbage 
palm hammocks. Hog and deer hunting good. Quota on deer for each 
hunt. Special spring turkey hunt by permit. No camping. 

THREE LAKES—Osceola County, 43,282 acres. Open pine 
palmetto flatwoods, scattered cypress heads and small scattered oak 
hammocks. Deer and hog success to be good. Fair quail population 
Antlerless deer permits available. Quota on number of hunters per day 
Camping is permitted at designated campsites. 

TOMOKA— Volusia County, 6,745 acres. Pine-palmetto flatwoods, 
extensive cypress swamps, some scattered bayheads. Good deer and hog 
populations. No spring turkey. Either-sex deer during archery. No 
camping. 

TOSOHATCHEE STATE RESERVE—Orange County, 28,00 
acres. Pine flatwoods, oak hammocks, creek swamps with hardwood 
bottoms and St. Johns River marsh. Excellent for deer and hog. No 
other game legal. Hunting in zones by permit only. Quota of deer for 
each hunt. No camping. 

JUMPER CREEK—Sumter County, 10,068 acres. New area. River 
swamp, hardwood bottom, scattered oak-cabbage palm hammocks 
Much of area in Withlacoochee River floodplain and may be difficultto 
hunt in high water. Very good hog, turkey good, deer population low 
Limited access by boat ramp or entrance gate. No camping. 


SOUTH REGION 


CROOM—Sunmter County, 21,500 acres. Longleaf pine-turkey oak 
uplands. Some river swamp along the Withlacoochee River. Squirt 
hunting best. Quail can be productive. Some deer. No hogs on the are. 
Short general gun season (Nov. 12-Dec. 4). Hunting with dogs other 
than bird dogs or fox, raccoon and bobcat hounds is prohibited 
Camping permitted at designated campsites. 

LYKES BROS. FISHEATING CREEK—Glades County, 33,30) 
acres. Creek swamp, flatwoods, planted pines, oak scrub and freshwatet 
sloughs. Hog hunting good. Considered by some to be the best wildlif 
management area for turkey. Some deer, quail and snipe. Rifles a 
timfire pistols prohibited. No fall turkey season; gobblers only in spn’ 
Special application needed for spring turkey season with spe 
requirements. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
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GREEN SWAMP—Polk, Sumter and Lake counties, 37,000 acres. 
Flatwoods, pines and palmettos interspersed with cypress ponds. 
Typical Florida river swamp along the Withlacoochee River. Excellent 
for hogs along the river swamp and Devils Creek Swamp. Good squirrel 
hunting. Some deer and turkey. Archery season on weekends only. Only 
bird dogs allowed. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 


IMC—Polk County, 320 acres. Phosphate settling pond with cattail 
borders. Only waterfowl. Steel shot required. Special one-day hunt 
permit required. No motors, except electric, allowed. Must hunt from 
boat. No camping. 

RAINEY SLOUGH—Glades County, 19,726 acres. Flatwoods 
with planted pines, freshwater sloughs and creek swamp. Hog hunting 
best, then deer. Depending on water conditions, snipe can be good. No 
fall turkey season, spring gobbler season only. Only bird dogs 
permitted. Camping permitted at designated campsite. 

UPPER HILLSBOROUGH—Hillsborough County, 5,178 acres. 
Flatwoods with some river swamp. Oak hammocks scattered through- 


Wild Hog 


James C. Greene 


LOCHLOOSA 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


A PITTMAN- ROBERTSON PROJECT 
LAND OWNED BY. 
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out. Squirrel hunting best. Quail fair; a few hogs and deer taken. 
Primarily a primitive weapons area. Bird dogs only allowed during small 
game season. Open weekends only. Camping permitted at designated 
campsite. 

CECIL M. WEBB—Charlotte County, 65,343 acres. Coastal flat- 
woods with scattered freshwater sloughs and palmetto prairie. A few oak 
hammocks. Quail is by far best. Hog quota usually filled. Few deer taken. 
Open on Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays only. Special 
daily shotgun permit. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 


EVERGLADES REGION 


BROWNS FARM—Palm Beach County, 4,460 acres. Brushy, 
overgrown muckland. A small still hunt area with a good population of 
deer and a few hogs. Very little other game hunted. Parts of area are 
extremely thick. Camping permitted. 

BIG CYPRESS—Collier and Monroe counties, 540,000 acres. Large 
area containing tracts of stunted cypress, hardwoods, palmetto and pine 
flatwoods, sawgrass and more. Deer herd is steady, if not growing. Hogs 
are available; turkey and quail can be found. Squirrels are locally 
abundant. Regular hunters here know necessity of tough, heavy-duty 
off-road vehicles to get around. Camping permitted. 

J.W. CORBETT—Palm Beach County, 57,892 acres. Piney flat- 
woods with mixed hardwoods and cypress. Heavily utilized area with 
most sportsmen after deer. Herd is largely stable. Hogs stocked by local 
sporting club. Snipe, duck and quail populations dependent upon water 
conditions. Camping permitted. 

EVERGLADES—Dade, Broward and Palm Beach counties, 724,560 
acres. Sawgrass wetlands dotted with tree islands. Status of herd 
dependent upon water conditions. Archery, muzzleloader, vehicle and 
modern gun hunts proposed. Permits for vehicle hunt to be drawn in 
September. Camping permitted. 

HOLEY LAND—Palm Beach County, 35,350 acres. Brushy, over- 
grown sawgrass wtih some wetland. Deer and a few hogs. Almost always 
produces the largest rack of the sawgrass wildlife management areas but 
harvest is smaller than others. Some snipe, depending on water 
conditions. Camping permitted. 

ROTENBERGER—Palm Beach County, 23,970 acres. Sawgrass 
wetlands, some brush. One of the most popular deer areas in region. 
Some migrating waterfowl. High doe-to-buck ratio means tight hunting 
regulations. Vehicle permits to be drawn in September. Camping 
permitted. oO 


eating Creek Scenic Biff Lampton 
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7 i coffee cups have been washed and packed away, the traps are off the wall and 
the light table is cleared. The time has come for a closing of a chapter. 

With this issue, two of the driving forces behind the success of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE call it a day. Editor Morrie Naggiar and Art Director Wally Hughes have 
retired from the 7:30 to 4:30 routine and have headed to the high country. Their 
retirement was official as of August 31. 

It is difficult to think of FLORIDA WILDLIFE without these two men. Naggiar 
and Hughes have been synonymous with the publication since its earliest beginnings. 
Naggiar’s name first began appearing in 1956 when he became associate editor under 
then editor Bill Hansen. Hughes’ artwork first appeared in the pages of the magazine 
in 1956 when he was chief of audio-visual education. He became art director in 1959 
and has been the only person to occupy that position with FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Naggiar started his professional career as a wildlife biologist with the Oregon 

Naggiar Game Commission. He left the West and brought his artist wife, Vi, and their family 
to Florida in 1954 when he joined the Commission as a fishery biologist. 

He returned to his beloved West and became the Pacific Editor of SALT WATER SPORTSMAN magazine in 
California. He also worked for the Oregon Fish Commisson as information and education chief and as a fishery biologist 
before once again succumbing to the lure of the South. Back at the Game and Fish Commission, he and his family settled in 
Richloam where he was superintendent of hatcheries. 

But it didn’t take long for his name to start appearing back in FLORIDA WILDLIFE. In 1974 he came home again, as 
assistant editor of the magazine under Gene Smith. When Smith left in 1976 to become editor of TURKEY CALL, Morrie 
stepped into his slot. 

The relationship that Wally Hughes has had with FLORIDA WILDLIFE has been a very strong one. His wildlife 
paintings that have graced the covers as well as the inside pages have helped establish him as one of the state’s and the 
South’s foremost wildlife artists. He has built up a very large following of fans for his limited-edition prints. 

Hecame to Florida from Oklahoma, lured here by then director A.D.‘‘Bob”’ Aldrich. Wally had been a wildlife artist 
with the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation for nine years before coming here and, on occasion, some of his 
artwork from those days crops up in Oklahoma’s publications. 

Perhaps the greatest credit for channeling his talents into the wildlife field rests with the tenure he spent with the Tulsa 
Zoo. His tales of adventures among the critters there never fail to bring a smile to this writer’s day. 

These two men have been responsible for helping develop FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine into one of the top wildlife 
Magazines in the country. They have given generously and unstintingly of their time and expertise to the cause of 


Conservation. Hughes 
Now, they are going to do a few things for themselves. Morrie is packing up the 

truck and heading for Nevada where he plans to help trap some pesky coyotes that 

ate putting a dent in a sheep herd there. He will do some more trapping on a swing 

through the Southwest and, come February, plans to be in Georgia trapping problem 
avers, 

Wehave his solemn word that his byline will continue to appear in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, though. 

Wally is looking forward to painting and photographing wildlife. The constraints 
of putting out the magazine bimonthly have not left too much free time for the kind 
of creative work he does best. Ahead there are many canvases to fill and a lot of art 
‘hows to attend. 

To say these two men who have been friends and mentors will be missed is 
adequate. This is not good-bye friends, instead, it’s see ya soon, around the woods 
and y Oo 


by tisha spillin 
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Deborah Jansen 


The Eaglet Has 


he last Easter basket had probably barely been 
hidden when my phone rang at 6:15 a.m. a 
year ago. ‘The nest fell in last night’s storm 
and the eaglet is lying on the ground under the tree,”’ 
cried Captain Frederic White. ‘Yes, it’s still alive.” 

This was not how I| had planned to spend Easter, 
but somehow everything fell into place that day as, 
with a team of volunteers I seemed to collect along 
the way, | rushed to the front yard of the Naples 
home of Capt. White and his wife, Sybil. 

It was not the first time I had been there. I had been 
stopping by since word had reached me in December 
that a pair of southern bald eagles had built a nest ina 
flame-vine-covered slash pine in a residential sec- 
tion. I had been skeptical but, by March, the pair and 
the eaglet had begun attracting a stream of visitors to 
the Whites property. 

The Whites had been tolerant of both human 
visitors and feathered ones. Capt. White would 
count eagle heads each morning as he went to pick up 
his paper along with fallen nest sticks and fish car- 
casses from his lawn. Mrs. White closed the bed- 
room drapes more often as early morning binocular 
viewers became commonplace. Late in March two 
chunks of nest material had blown to the ground by a 
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strong east wind but the now chicken-sized eaglet 
had weathered that storm. Now this frantic call. 

On my way early that morning to collect a long- 
handled net I thought I might need to capture the 
eaglet, I passed a county worker, Capp Breeden, in an 
aerial lift repairing a stop light that had also suffered 
in the storm. He agreed to put the eaglet back into the 
tree and followed me to the Whites. 

Although my mind had formed an image of a 
fluffy eaglet standing in the grass waiting to be placed 
on a high limb, my eyes saw a helpless wet object 
lying face down in the grass, gnats buzzing around its 
head. The size of young eagles is deceptive, that is, 
they may be as large as or larger than adults but 
nevertheless are powerless and unaggressive. 

The net was not needed. I picked the eaglet up and 
checked for broken bones. No apparent injuries, but 
the stress of the fall, the night in the rain and now the 
handling could quickly kill it so time was crucial. | 
wrapped it in a towel and left it on the lawn, later 
moving it into the house as the crowd of onlookers 
grew. 

That was a mistake. One of the adults immediately 
was heard shrieking as it flew low over the house. | 
reasoned that if they could see their young, they 
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might stay close by despite the commotion. So the 
eaglet was moved to the backyard, still in the parents’ 
view but away from the crowd. | fed it Gatorade to 
combat dehydration. 

Now to the immediate problem. We needed mate- 
rials to build a nest platform. From his garage, Capt. 
White brought hammers, saws, rope, nails and 
boards. An onlooker was given shrub clippers to 
collect cuttings and others scavenged sticks from 
nearby yards and rubbish piles. 

Wildlife Officer Tom Quinn arrived to answer 
questions and keep the crowd away from the “nest 
crew.” After seeing the 90-foot pine, Breeden de- 
cided his lift was too short and contacted Craig 
Kobza who had a taller machine. Kobza and Carl 
Mcllquham, a Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources manager who was visiting the area, were 


Eagle perched on nest in urban habitat, far left, 
Naples, December 1981. Biologist Jansen check- 
ing fallen eaglet for possible broken bones, left. 
Apparently none the worse for the experience, 
eaglet is restored to safety of platform nest, below. 


Fallen! 
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dubbed “‘nest builders.’”” McIlquham had had expe- 
rience with eagle nests in Wisconsin and concluded 
there were no suitable sites where the nest had been. 
He and Kobza then secured boards across two strong 
limbs under the canopy and entwined the sticks on 
the platform. 

I had been keeping my eye on the eaglet and feed- 
ing it doses of Gatorade. At one point, I heard a 
“twitter” and found it out of the towel and standing 
in the back lawn. A good sign! Just then word was 
passed—the nest was rebuilt and ready for the eaglet. 

At 10 a.m., we ascended in the lift box and, for the 
first time, I had an eagle’s view of wide-eyed, open- 
mouthed humans staring upwards. The eaglet 
showed no response when placed on the nest, only 
lay on the sticks, weak and helpless. 

The excitement was over for the moment, but 
Officer Quinn remained all afternoon to answer 
questions from the curious. About 1 p.m., a parent 
approached the new nest with a fish. Several times it 
tried to fly under the canopy but seemed confused 
and ate the fish itself. Quinn waited all evening for 
any sign of the eaglet moving. There was none. o 


BY DEBORAH JANSEN 


Biologist, Division of Wildlife 


Carl Mcliguham 


THE EAGLET HAS FALLEN! 


That night brought a rare south Florida two- 
blanket cold snap. | awoke before dawn and pre- 
pared for the worst. Despite our best efforts, no food 
for over 24 hours and a cold night without a warm 
parent nearby was probably too much for the young 
bird. I steeled myself to make arrangements to 
remove the body from the nest. 

When | arrived just after dawn at the Whites and 
looked to the tree, I saw no movement in the nest nor 
any adults. I walked to the door and then turned for 
one more look. Up popped the white, feathered head 
of one of the adults. It stretched a wing and leg, then 
walked sideways onto the adjacent limb. 

We had one tough bird and two good parents in 
that nest. Capt. White watched the adults feed the 
hungry eaglet for a solid half hour that day. As days 
passed, he noticed the adults adjusting to the canopy. 
They would fly to the limb adjacent to the nest, with 
a fish in one talon. To reach the nest, they either 
carried it awkwardly in their talons or transferred it 
to the beak as they “side walked’”’ along the limb. 
They learned, eventually, to fold their wings at the 
last minute to fly under the canopy and land directly 
on the platform. Capt. White knew their flight path 
by the direction of the white droppings across his 
driveway. 

Early in May, the eaglet had its first flight to a 
nearby pine. On May 12, now 10 to 12 weeks old, it 


flew over the bay. Later that week, it was cruising the 
neighborhood. 

For the next month, the Whites and their neigh- 
bors watched the adults teach the eaglet to fish in the 
bay, catching mullet, catfish and jack. After several 
days of practice, it was fishing and flying with grace, 
even taking gulls in flight. 

The eagle family left the neighborhood on June 19, 
The parents returned, alone, 10 days later. They 
were seen all summer; sometimes in the nest tree. As 
for the eaglet, maybe it headed to a northern state as 
prior band returns have indicated, or it may still be in 
Florida, exploring the coastline bays. 

No, a leg band wasn’t available that Easter morn- 
ing. Perhaps that’s best, anyway, because a returned 
band usually means the bird was found dead. This 
way, all of those people who cherished ‘‘their eaglet’”’ 
will still think of it soaring among the pillar-shaped 
clouds of south Florida. oO 


POSTSCRIPT: Biologist Jansen reports that the adult 
eagles returned this year to the Whites slash pine tree 
where they built a new nest in the top of the tree. 
Although they rejected the platform, they did use some of 


the materials to build the new nest. This year, two young 
were born and, at latest report, all four eagles were delight- 
ing residents of the Naples subdivision as they flew around 


the area. 


The 1981-82 eaglet, with help of adults, learned to fish in the bay behind Capt. White’s house. 
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Photos by Capt. Frederic White 
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OBSERVATIONS 


on the shooting sports 


WHY I LIKE TO HUNT 
WITH YOU 
by 
Gene Hill 
Executive Editor, Sports Afield 


TVve been thinking about why I 
especially like to hunt with you. I 
don’t remember ever having a day 
together that I didn’t enjoy, because 
you care much more about why we 
are together in the field than about 
what we take away in game. 

I like the fact that you don’t talk 
too much, don’t make excuses and 
never brag — unless you say some- 
thing nice about my dog, something 
more than being plain polite. 

When we gun the covers that 
you’ve chosen, I know you always let 
me take the choicest spots and often 
pass up shots in hopes the bird will 
swing my way. 
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I know you count the few birds 
you’ve hit and lost against your 
limit, and I’ve seen you time and 
again refuse a chancy shot that 
might touch a bird we couldn’t fairly 
bring to bag. 

You always remember a little- 
something gift and take some pleas- 
ant time to chat with the men that 
own the land we like to gun. You 
make a point of stopping in the local 
store to say hello. 

You’ve always been on time and do 
more than your share of the little 
things that make a hunt a happy day 
—regardless of the birds we’ve 
found—if any. 

I always know that you know 
where I am in heavy cover. You are 
careful to let me know your where- 
abouts as well — and I have never, 
not once, looked down the end of your 
gun barrel. Nor do I ever expect to. 

When the day is over and the guns 
are put away, you show me that your 
gun is empty. You know when to 
drink, how much and when not to. 

You never complain about being 
too hot or too cold or too tired—un- 
less you think I might feel the need 
of leaving early, and somehow you 
make it easy then for me to say “‘let’s 
go.” If you think I’m just plain tired, 
you say you are and suggest we sit 
and smoke a pipe and ease the dogs. 

You always seem most pleased 
when I’ve had some sort of outstand- 
ing day. You never forget the few 
things I’ve done more or less well 
and tend to say “barely all right” 
about yourself, when in all fairness 
it was often just the other way 
around. 

It seems you pick and clean more 
than your share of the birds — and 
then offer the most, and choicest to 
the rest of us. 3 

You manage to keep the camp 
cheerful, claim you like to cook and 
wash and dry as well as make sure 
of the wood supply. 


And somehow everywhere I go 
you’re there. You turned up my Tex- 
as bunkie who helped me do my 
whitetail buck in half the time and 
twice as well as I’d have clumsied it 
through all alone. 

I remember the time you gave me 
a stand that “wasn’t very special,” 
when we gunned an Arizona sun- 
flower field for doves—and then you 
marked my birds and quit when I 
had gone the limit even though your 
gunning day was far, far less than 
you deserved. 

We met in Pennsylvania gunning 
grouse, and somehow you put me 
just so behind your soft-footed little 
setter where I got the kind of shots 
that even I can make. 

You marked my singles down in 
waist-high South Carolina broom 
and never failed to say “nice shot” 
when I took one bird where I think 
you might have taken two. 

I remember how well you called 
the pintails in that Utah lake and 
how you let me take first shots at 
swinging honkers on the Eastern 
Shore. 

Sometimes I’ve called you Tex, or 
Billy Joe or Little Jim or Pat. No 
matter now—like the outdoors gen- 
tleman you are—names don’t mean 
a thing. I know we'll meet up again 
this fall, and I’ll be all the richer for 
it. 

You’ll be the man who remembers 
to bring a flashlight, an extra sweat- 
er and that I like my coffee black. 
And just in case I never said it to 
your face before, you’re as big a rea- 
son as I know to spend a day out- 
doors. You make the days seem all 
too short and too few and far be- 
tween, my treasured friend. You are 
everything that puts real meaning in 
that simple phrase: “‘a Sportsman.” 


Provided as a public service by 
The National Shooting 
Sports Foundation 
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od lovers can get into over-technical talk 

before I can figure how the reel seat works. 

Much of this, I once wrote, is pure baloney, 
whereupon a more learned angling scribbler seared 
me in a humiliating critique. Well, maybe I was a 
little naive and a lot hasty. 

lam inclined to generalize about rods and leave the 
details to people with graphs, computers and adver- 
tising agencies. If it works right for me, I’m satisfied; 
and although I’ve handled quite a few rods as buyer, 
tester and borrower, I can’t make good judgments by 
just waggling. 

I humbly submit that rod action and stiffness are 
least important in spinning, more important with 
plugging, and most important in fly casting (where 
the rod is the complete casting tool, unassisted by the 
reel). And although I am now sounding like another 
of those graphite wisenheimers myself, I think 
“splining”’ needs a careful look. 

“Splining”’ is building a rod to gain or lose through 
the way it bends naturally. This is one thing you can 
test in a tackle shop—with a little practice—but it’s 
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Mixed Up On “Splining” 


possible you won’t know what you want to begin 
with. I’m generally not quite sure. 

First thought is that you want the rod to bend 
naturally “‘toward”’ the guides on spinning and fly 
gear and “‘away”’ from the guides with a plugging rod 
because that’s the way you cast—or is it? Does your 
arm really work that way? 

It sure shouldn’t with plugging tackle. You’ re sup- 
posed to cast with the reel handle ‘‘up” on a routine 
cast, and if you sideswipe, it’s still at a right angle to 
the way the guides run. Do you plug cast with the reel 
precisely up, or do you have it at an angle? How 
about with spinning tackle? If you aren’t making 
tentative little moves with your wrist by now, you 
know yourself better than most fishermen. 

Fly tackle? I keep the reel pretty straight forward 
when I cast. My wife, I note, turns it to her right, 
moving it much as if she were plug casting. So, in 
theory, a custom flyrod made for her wouldn’t work 
for me very well. 

So what does the splining do in the end? The rod 
probably won’t break, now that we have good glass, 
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Charles Waterman 
Caster, left, throwing under bushes, shows that 
guides are actually working sideways, compli- 
cating rod splining problems. Bluegill, above, 
likes slow moving lures but sometimes will hit 
a fast mover, 


Berend Len But if the rod bends off-center as 
 . ae e, the lure line won't go where you aim 
Bee Ths tip swinging off a little one way OF the 
S ein's A Be eenclbaccsnay is important, but 
you’ve oe ei es rs Slicer eras ater 
ce . ee s ew erie It’d be better if the splining 
right » Dut when cast one’”’ goes too far to the 

» you subconsciously aim farther to the left and 
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may do it the rest of the day, even if you don’t know 
spline from rutabaga. 

Now there are special splining tricks. The custom 
rod maker, Wilhelm Luscombe of Die Wierke, does 
a catchy little sidearm fly cast with a unique loop 
route. Then he laughs and says the rod was specially 
splined for the trick. 

Not all rods are splined so they bend easiest in the 
direction of the cast. Some are built exactly the 
opposite, which is a matter of choice since this still 
keeps the splining in the same plane. 

If you will not cancel your subscription, I promise 
never again to get us into anything like this. 1am a 
little mixed up myself. 


Lure Speed 


Lure speed is an endless subject, often the differ- 
ence between a good trip and failure. There have 
been nifty rules like, ‘it’s impossible to fish a bass 
bait too slow,” and, “‘the faster it goes the more fish 
will see it.” 

Both of those principles have their merit although 
generally at different times. The one thing we know 
is that today’s stroke of genius is tomorrow’s foul- 
up. Fish change their minds although there are some 
doggoned good generalities. For example, it’s gener- 
ally impossible to reel too fast to suit a barracuda and 
almost impossible to go too slow for a bluegill. This 
is a bluegill test. 

Wetried it two ways, using little surface bugs. The 
first go-round involved letting it sit for five seconds, 
then moving it slightly, letting it sit for another five 
seconds, then popping it and picking it up. The 
second method amounted almost to still fishing, 
leaving it virtually motionless for 10 or 15 seconds at 
atime. I had bet on the first method because it would 
show the bug to many more fish. But on that day, the 
slow-go won hands down. 

Before you nod sagely and confess you knew all 
along, let me go to other days and other lures. The 
miniature spinnerbaits (like the Beetle-Spin) gener- 
ally work best on panfish when reeled as slowly as 
they’ll go and still spin. But I have fished a number of 
times with a panfish expert who used ultra-light 
spinning and specialized in shallow water—and he 
cranked pretty fast. If he hadn’t kept it humping 
along, it would have hit bottom. 

He was an expert caster and went on the theory 
that, if you kept putting it on the noses of enough 
fish you'd get plenty of takers, even if it was moving 
faster than they preferred. He caught a heck of alot 
of fish. But remember this was mainly shallow water, 
and they didn’t have to go far for it or have time to 
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Sénliine Bass 


Wiper? Strite? 


Sunshine bass, the striped bass/white bass cross, 
are prospering but are a little confusing as to fishing 
methods. There have been times when they were 
striking on the surface along with black bass, and 
possibly striped bass, when they would take a variety 
of artificials. 

There have been other times when they would 
take artificials deep when there was surface striking 
going on. But after talking to a dozen good fishermen 
who have pursued the subject as well as the fish, I got 
the consensus that the sunshine bass is a fine fish, but 
unreliable for artificials. They thought it was harder 
to outguess than the black bass. I think so, too. In 
some states they call the striper-white bass cross the 
“wiper.” How about the “‘strite?”’ 


Rods In Flight 


Fishing rods still live dangerously on airlines. 
Since smashing rod cases and pulverizing rods have 
been long-time hobbies of baggage handlers, some of 
the airlines want me to sign a release any time I takea 
rod case aboard, no matter if it is heavy-gauge alumi- 
num and capable of withstanding anything but a 
direct assault with heavy tools. Sometimes I do it, 
but I rebelled recently and refused. They took the 
rods, anyway, and if they’d managed to smash them, 
I don’t know what would have happened, but my 
jocular tolerance of airline rod handling is ending. 
And a shooter, who travels more than I do, says he 
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must use aluminum gun cases. They smashed the 
fiberglass ones. 

I think the best rod cases are homemade of PVC 
pipe. That’s heavy plumbing conduit. You can find 
handles to put on it and fitted caps for the ends. On 
an overseas trip last summer, my companion had his 
rods in a plastic case that looked pretty sturdy, but 
they smashed it and his rods. When the wreckage 
was handed to him, you could have heard him in the 
parking lot. I didn’t blame him. 

There is a partial explanation of why a heavy-duty 
rod case is smashed while a rag suitcase makes it 
unscathed. The rods are longer and are stashed 
somewhere else in the airplane with different han- 
dling. Handling? 

Mine have not been lost lately, but at one time 
they disappeared (to be found days later) on four out 
of five trips. 


Computer Fishing 


I had a press release about a computer for use ona 
bass boat and showed it to a young woman who 
works for a tackle manufacturer. The computer, 
probably no longer a novelty now, will select your 
lure and tactics for almost limitless combinations of 
fishing conditions. The lady looked at the compu- 
ter’s likeness and shook her head. 

Then I mentioned that electronics now bring 
about almost indecent knowledge of saltwater fishes, 
taking boats unerringly to hotspots out of sight of 
land, and then locating individual fish. 

“Master freshwater trout fishermen,” she said, 
‘thave reached the point where they know so much 
about insects and their lives that they can virtually 
catch every fish in a stream, using dry flies and 
nymphs—if they want to.’’ She concluded her 
remarks with a question I’ve heard repeatedly re- 
cently, ‘‘Doesn’t anybody fish for fun any more?” 

This is a little hard to answer since it gets into some 
complex philosophy. Catching a bass by computer 
may be just as much fun as catching him by luck and 
persistence because it takes special knowledge, how- 
ever different. ‘Scientific fishing’’ is really just that 
and getting more so. Tough on the fish, unless we 
guard them carefully. 

All sports fishing, of course, involves fishermen 
handicapping themselves because nets, explosives 
and chemicals could get the fish more efficiently if 
that was all we wanted. Maybe we’ve reached the 
point where we need a new set of rules. 

I’m sure of one thing in this connection: Fisher- 
men are doing it so well it’s hard to guess how the fish 
supplies are holding up. If they’re there, they can 
catch them. o 
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T’S THE LAW 


though licensed, must have the permission of the owner. 
Those private lands within Type I wildlife management 
areas are open to public hunting as a result of the Com- 
mission’s having leased the control of hunting rights from 
the owners. 

When you hunt upon lands of another, you are a guest, 
and the future use of these lands depends upon your 
conduct and regard for the rights of the owner. 


Q.: Since game belongs to the state, how cana large 
landowner deny access to such game to licensed 
hunters? 

A.: Two distinct and separate rights are at issue in this 

question—the ownership of game and the ownership of 

the right to pursue game. 

Under the philosophy of American law, wild game is 
the property of the state, held in trust for the use, benefit 
and enjoyment of its citizens. No one has any absolute fii. Tit a Geaitee ae eiulia Heeten eee 


property right in game in the wild and the state may Soa ae . : 
ea 7 ae when another hunter kills it, who is entitled to 
regulate or prohibit the manner and method of taking it. 


Hunting is not a right of citizenship but a privilege 
accorded by the state. From this it can be seen that the 
owner of land where game is found does not have any 
interest, title or right to the game greater than any other 
citizen. When taking such game, he is bound by the same 
rules as any hunter. 

While the landowner is not the owner of game on his 
lands, as the landowner he has full right to control the use 
of his lands for any reason including entry for hunting. 
The Florida Supreme Court stated, “The landowner is 
not the owner of game, but he does own, as a right of 
private property, the right to pursue game on his lands. 


the animal? 

A.: Inthe case of pursuit of an uninjured game animal, the 
law is clear. No person has any special right or claim to 
such an animal, even though he may be stalking it or 
pursuing it with his dogs. In such a case, the animal will 
belong to the person who lawfully takes it. 

In the case of the wounded deer, the issue is not so 
clear. In one case in which the animal is mortally 
wounded but is shot before the first hunter can reach it, an 
appeals court ruled that the animal belonged to the first 
shooter since “condition and circumstances made escape 
improbable if not impossible.” (In that case, the second 

That right is property, just as are the trees on the land and hunter shot the animal on the ground from a distance of 

ore in the ground, and is subject to lease, purchase and three feet.) 

: In the same circumstances, if the deer is not grievously 

wounded and may reasonably escape from the first hunt- 

er, the person who killed the deer was deemed by another 
court to be entitled to it. 

The bum who seizes and makes off with a game 
animal lawfully killed by another hunter before he can 
take possession is a thief just as if he had stolen the 
hunter’s cap or jacket. 


sale in like manner.’ 

As to the matter of possible right accorded by the 
purchase of a hunting license, the same court stated, 
“The hunting license does not vest title to any game. It 
does not, nor can it, constitute a grant of property in any 
land. It is a permit which in no way justifies the holder in 
committing trespass upon lands .... The constitution gives 
to all the right to acquire, possess and protect property 


without respect to amount.’ 
tn arden ik ‘ante Mina sor Won ene Q.: If 1am hunting without dogs and kill a buck 
n order to hunt upon private lands, a hunter, even ° 
being chased by dogs of another party, does the 
dog owner have any legal claim to the deer? 
A.: Legally, no; morally, yes. Southern tradition and custom 
for more than 100 years has established it proper to divide 
the deer with the dog owner, with the hunter keeping the 
head and hide along with half of the deer. Unfortu- 
nately, many hunters today are not aware of this tradition 
and their failure to respect it is cause for hostilities and 
resentment between dog hunters and stil hunters. After 
all, there is a good possibility that the pursuit by the dogs 
provided you a chance you would never have otherwise 
had, and you keep your trophy for the wall. 
As more hunters are forced to share less territory, a 
regard for one another becomes increasingly important. 
A gentteman in town should be a gentleman in the woods. 
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66 ey, Dino!” The fisherman called excitedly, 

Ha see what I’ve got!” 

“What is it?” I walked over toward the seawall as 
he scrambled for his fish box. 

“T’ve got—lI’ve got—’’ The eager pride in his face 
faded into a vacant stare. “I’ve got—nothin’!”’ 

Raccoons have been the traditional nemesis of 
fishermen at Cape Florida. In my four years as a state 
park ranger here, I learned to regard them as prime 
suspects in such cases. 

The critters’ talent for opening even normally 
secure containers is sometimes incredible. But stor- 
ing anything edible in a styrofoam container at Cape 
Florida is like an invitation to dinner. A raccoon can 
simply bite away a few hunks of the frothy plastic, 
until he has a hole big enough so he can squirm his 
way in. One angler was alarmed to see his styrofoam 
box noisily bouncing away from him. A dash around 
the leading end revealed the protruding head and 
forelegs of a’coon turtling frantically along with the 
box as his turtleshell. Having gorged himself inside, 
he was now too big to exit through the hole he’d 
made to enter and he’d gotten stuck on his way out. 

Many seawall fishermen make the raccoon’s job 
easy by simply tossing their catch onto the ground 
behind themselves. One regular visitor persisted in 
doing this, though complaining constantly about 
raccoons that swiped his prizes. Occasionally I sug- 
gested that he try to secure his fish in some way, or 
else do his fishing someplace where raccoons would 
not be a problem. 

Sometimes he came with a fishing pal, and once I 
asked this fellow why the old guy refused to take 
precautions. “Ol’ Hank don’t really keer bout them 
’coons stealin’ ’is fish,”’ his buddy confided. ‘‘Before 
he started comin’ here, he used t’ allus talk about ‘the 
big one that got away’; now, he can claim he caught 
it!” 

Fisherfolk might also take consolation from the 
fact that they aren’t the only ones to be victimized. A 
family picnicking on the park’s beachside returned 
from a dip in the Atlantic to find the lid of their 
picnic basket askew. The father knew about the local 
‘coons, and realized this might provide easy ingress 
for them, so he replaced the lid and fastened it 
securely. 

The family resumed its fun and games. When they 
returned again at lunch time, Dad was gratified to see 
the box was still fastened. But he should have looked 
into it before he’d secured the lid. When he lifted the 
container onto a picnic table and opened it up, a 
raccoon exploded from the box like a showgirl burst- 
ing out of a party cake. The animal leapt away from 
the stunned family and galloped for the woods as fast 
as the swinging bulge in his belly would allow. 
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One evening before time for me to clear visitors 
out of the park, the Captain said there had been 
complaints that the water fountain farthest down the 
Cape had such low pressure no one could get a drink, 
and there was also trouble with the beach showers. 
He told me to check out the situation. I tried the far 
fountain and showers, and found the water pressure 
distressingly low as reported. 

Later, walking past a comfort station, I was sur- 
prised to overhear a flush. Apparently someone 
without a car had lagged behind in the park after 
hours, or we had a trespasser. Vandalism and arson 
had been a problem recently. I waited near the build- 
ing’s entrance so I could see who I had to deal with 
before making my move. 

After I heard the refill, there was another flush. 
Then another. 

After a long series of flushes, I decided it would be 
better to put the arm on the trespasser while there 
was still daylight. I cautiously moved in, holding my 
big flashlight like a club. 

Here | found the explanation for that low water 
pressure. A raccoon was standing on one of the seats, 
his hand-like forepaws wrapped around the handle. | 
suppose he enjoyed hearing the water swirl. 

So these inquisitive little beasts can cause some 
kind of disruption just about any place they show 
up. But, as noted, the most consistent trouble with 
them—in our park, anyway—was their harassment 
of seawall fishermen. 

Before Cape Florida became a state park, it had 
been traditional among local nightfishers to walk our 
beach to where they could wet their lines from that 
part of the seawall near the old brick tower (there 
was no road access then). That stretch of concrete 
had a good night-fishing reputation, for after their 
mile-long hike, the fishermen had to endure the 
Cape’s special hazard. And if ’coons are bold enough 
to wreak havoc in the daytime, imagine what they 
might dare in the dark. 

When! became our park’s first night patrolman, it 
was part-of my duty to inform beachwalkers that this 
area was now closed to the public at night. (You may 
wonder why this was deemed necessary. For one 
thing, before the park was established, the Key Bis- 
cayne Volunteer Fire Department had had to battle a 
forest fire on the Cape at least once every week. 
There was also the possibility of poaching while 
most of the ranger force was off duty. The immediate 
reason for instituting night patrol had been vandal- 
ism to public structures.) Many beachwalkers I 
encountered were veteran Cape Florida nightfishers, 
and my contact with them evoked some interesting 
stories. 

It turned out that, once upon a time, a group of 
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anglers had fished away most of the night without a 
strike when they started pulling in small bonnet 
sharks, miniature hammerheads about two or three 
feet long. The catches were carefully unhooked, then 
tossed onto the ground behind the seawall. This 
group had no particular use for the bonnet sharks, 
and so did nothing to discourage those bright-eyed 
sniffers who began emerging from landward to drag 
the tough-skinned prey back into the forest. 

Suddenly, the fishermen were galvanized into an 
about-face by a horrific scream. Their lights illumi- 
nated the bizarre sight of a raccoon dashing wildly 
away with one of the sharklets hanging onto his tail. 
The two were gone in a flash, and the fishermen 
never did find out who wound up eating whom. 

I encountered one beachwalker who was on his 
way out, but 1 stopped him anyway to inform him of 
the new prohibition. ‘Don’t worry,” he responded, 
“Tt’s not likely you'll catch me night fishing in here 
again!”’ 

He related that he’d been plagued by one particu- 
lar old boar ’coon who’d made off with his fish on 
several nights. Deciding to teach it a lesson this time, 
he took care to set his flashlight on the seawall where 
it could be picked up quickly. 

After thumping a plump snook onto the ground 
behind him, this ’coon-wise fisherman knew a raid 
should be expected. His big fish flopped invitingly in 
the sand. 

There was a faint sound from back in the dark 
brush. The man braced himself, but didn’t move. 
‘Just wait,” he thought, “I'll give that old ’coon the 
scare of his life.” 

He waited till he sensed the varmint was right 
behind him—now! ‘‘EEEEY AHHH!” He pivoted on 
the seat of his pants and his flashlight beam struck 
into the brilliant yellow eyes of—a bobcat! 

Bobeats are normally shy of people, and this one 
vanished instantly. So did the fisherman. 

Sometimes the dark peace of the night would be 
smashed by a loud, metallic BOOM! as raccoons 
toppled a garbage can. If this happened near a build- 
ing, I’d often think vandals were wrecking the place. 
It gave me a lot of practice sneaking up on buildings 
in the dark, recurring just often enough to make me 
feel foolish. 

The boom-clatter of cans in the dark wee hours 
can be a shattering experience. And of course the 
resultant mess often looks like debris from a minia- 
ture hurricane. 

Another detail that provided direct contact with 

coons was, surprisingly, gatehouse duty. 

Cape Florida is crowded against the sea by urban 
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sprawl, and for many visitors, our raccoons seemed 
to provide an introduction to wildlife. | heard them 
called ‘‘cats,” “rats,” “monkeys,” ‘‘oppossumists,” 
and “‘little bears.”” Whenever I had gatehouse duty, 
I'd bring along a supply of bread to lure some of the 
forest gremlins into view at the roadside. 

The idea of wild animals simply coming out of the 
forest was totally foreign to some of our visitors. 
One motorist who saw ’coons near the gatehouse 
asked me where we kept them when it rained. 

A small boy in another carload had apparently 
been impressed by the mechanized characters at 
Orlando’s Disney World. Pointing toward raccoons 
begging on the road shoulder, he wanted to know 
how we made them move. 

Rangers Stoughten and Harris had stopped by 
when one of my gatehouse regulars emerged from 
the woods for her usual ration of bread. This time 
something tastier caught her eye; she jumped a 
snake. 

The long, thin reptile wriggled out of her grasp and 
zipped toward a log (it was a “‘racer’”’). She caught it 
again, but while she subdued the tail its head struck 
her repeatedly. Racers aren’t venomous, but this 
counterattack was so determined that she let go, and 
this time the snake got away. 

Stoughten, Harris, and then tried to get the furry 
huntress to accept her bread, but she was too agi- 
tated, running excitedly back and forth. Next day, 
she wasn’t so choosy. Bread didn’t fight back. 

If, like me, you can’t resist feeding raccoons, | 
advise that you never do it hand-to-mouth. I'd 
always throw the food onto the ground in front of 
them, or make them stand on their hind legs and 
reach for the goodies with their forepaws. Having 
received the offering, the raccoons’ way is to dash off 
to what they consider a safe distance before devour- 
ing their prize with greedy, grinning, smacking 
chomps. As the ’coons get to know you, the flight 
distance decreases. 

At first they may harshly rake your fingers with 
their claws in their haste to make off with the loot, 
but, once they’re convinced that you mean no harm, 
their velvety finger pads pat and caress your hands 
with a weird, gentle delicacy. 

or all the raccoons’ misdeeds, I was surprised 
| eee the Captain showed me a memorandum 
from our District Major. This missive mulled over 
the question of what to do about “the problem of 
raccoons in the park.”’ 

Of course, raccoons are a problem. In fact, they’re 
more than one problem. They can bite. It’s undeni- 
able that they scatter garbage over the landscape, dig 
up and eat the eggs of endangered sea turtles, and 
steal food from picnickers. And yes, given the 
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opportunity, they’re likely to swipe a fisherman’s 
fish. 

When the early Spanish explorers camped on 
Cape Florida, they discovered animal wonders, 
including New World species of bear and crocodile, 
and a totally unknown creature they described as 
being like a fox, but not one; with hand-like front 
paws, bearish hind feet, and distinctive black mark- 
ings. 

Great changes have been imposed on the Cape 
since then. The U.S. government built a sea tower on 
its tip in 1825. Miccosukee tribal warriors attacked 
in 1836, leaving the structure a burnt-out shell of 
brick and metal. The lighthouse was reactivated in 
1846, then abandoned again in 1878 with the com- 
pletion of the erector-set Fowey Rock tower 
on the reef to the southeast. 

After 1896, the Miami 
megalopolis expanded, 
eventually reaching across 
the bay to encompass 
most of Key Biscayne, the 
island of which Cape Flor- 
ida forms the southern 
end. The biggest change in 
the Cape’s topographical 
history came in 1945, 
when a developer lined its bay side with a concrete 
seawall and filled in the mangrove swamp, intending 
to create a new suburb. The white marl fill was 
graded level. ‘‘There was just nothing,” recalled one 
long-time local. “It looked like the moon.”’ 

The developer had misjudged the rate of urban 
expansion, and no houses were built. But the man- 
grove jungle could not regrow on the higher fill, and 
native vegetation was mostly replaced by a forest of 
beefwood trees, wild but unnatural here, a species 
that had been introduced from Australia. The estab- 
lishment of a state park stopped further urban 
development on this land in 1966, but by then the 
Cape had been changed for good. 

As you might suppose, all this was pretty rough on 
the wildlife. The bears, the crocodiles, and many 
other species the Spanish originally found here 
didn’t make it. One kind of native animal, though, 
not only survived the manmade upheavals, but 
thrived in the face of them. Those odd composites 
with black masks and ringed tails. 

Despite legitimate concerns, I was just as glad that 
the District Major’s memorandum was inconclusive 
and nothing was actually done about the “problem” 
of wildlife persevering in its native habitat. 

Naturally, raccoons can bite. You have to be care- 
ful with them. But there’s some danger from any 
kind of four-footed wildlife. A world without danger 


Sam Westbrook 
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of any kind would be a sterile place indeed. 

All right, they investigate garbage cans. That’s not 
all bad. On early morning garbage patrol, we knew 
that any can which hadn’t been turned over during 
the night had nothing in it. It saved us as much 
bother as it caused. 

Sure, a’coon will dig up the sandy beach nest of a 
giant loggerhead turtle and emerge with egg on his 
face. But that’s the natural order of things. Predator 
and prey survived together for untold eons before 
civilized man came along. 

Okay. True to the black mask on his face, the 
’coon’s a bandit. The picnicker who leaves food on 
the table and returns after a swim in the ocean may 
find that not all is as he had left it. But after the initial 

shock, I found that the vast majority took 
this in good humor. Many reg- 
ular visitors seemed to 
look forward to the thrill 
of facing a wilderness sit- 
uation on the very edge of 
Miami. The proliferation 
of raccoons is common 
throughout every unit in 
our system, from wild My- 
akka to the semi-urban 
Cape, and is one of the 
main things to give the feeling that, despite those 
formidable building developments crowding right to 
the boundary, you really are in a Florida state park 
here. 

Raccoons are unique to America, and special to 
our state, which has more subspecies and probably 
more individual ’coons than any other. Within the 
Miami urban complex, the sight of ring-tailed snif- 
fers threatening the catch of seawall fishermen is 
almost exclusive to Cape Florida. 

It should be pointed out that the fisherman’s prob- 
lem is simple, and it has a simple solution; constant 
vigilance. (I said simple, not easy.) Any fisherman 
who doesn’t care to meet this kind of challenge has 
his choise of many another fishing area. 

I remember one veteran seawall jockey who 
viciously flung an object after a fleeing raccoon. 
“That stinky little varmint,’’ he raved. ‘He better 
not come around me no more!” 

But it was too late. He thought I hadn’t seen him 
just before, but I had. I knew what he’d thrown after 
the ’coon, and I knew what he’d been doing with it. 

It was a chunk of fish. When he thought he was 
alone, the crusty old Joe had been proferring it 
before his “‘enemy’s” questing black nose. O 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


EVERGLADE KITE 
SURVEY 


The annual Everglade kite sur- 
vey was completed during the past 
fiscal year. The 302 kites observed 
represented a 200 percent increase 
over the previous year. Most of 
the kites were seen in Conserva- 
tion Area 3A and at Lake Kis- 
simmee. Although water levels 
were at or greater than normal, 
kites still have not returned in 
large numbers to Lake Okeecho- 
bee and Conservation Area 2B as 


in past years. 


TACKLE 
BOX TIPS 


The young fisherman starts 
with a safety pin as a hook— 
and if he’s wise he never 
gives it up, just modifies its 
uses. 


No more fumbling through a 


* tackle box 
for snaps and 
swivels and, after 
finding them, sorting them 
away from plug trebels and 
feathers and plastic worms. 
Not if the snaps and the 
swivels are strung on a safety 
pin, locked and kept free 
from the rest of the gear. 


It's a good, and effective way 
to store hooks and flies and 
weights, besides leaving the 
other compartments of the 
tackle box free and clear for 
the equipment for which they 
were intended. 


Courtesy UMCO Corp. 
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Everglade Kite GFWEC Photo 


CATFISH STUDY COMPLETED 


The Commercial Fisheries Investigation Team has completed field 
work for the spring segment of the catfish tagging study on the St. Johns 
River. The study is designed to provide information on movement, 
mortality and exploitation of catfish in the river. Two thousand fifty- 
nine catfish were caught, tagged and released in the St. Johns River from 
Orange Park south to Lake Harney. Excellent cooperation has been 
received from both commercial and sport fishermen in returning tags. 
To date, 110 tags have been returned (5.3 percent return rate). Data 
associated with one tag returned by a sport fisherman indicate that in 
just seven days the fish had traveled 23 miles from the release site. 8 
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Two Persons Indicted For Illegally Taking 
And Selling Protected Birds 


Two persons have been indicted by a West Palm Beach federal grand 
jury in connection with Operation Eagle. Fred Smith, 43, former 
president of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, and Ellen Click, 44, both of 
Okeechobee, were indicted on 10 counts including the illegal taking 
and selling of migratory birds and their feathers. The indictments are 
the result of a two-year nationwide investigation by special agents of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) encompassing eight states 
and 50 individuals involved in the killing or selling of up to 19 species 
of federally protected birds. It is believed that Smith was a major 
supplier of anhinga birds and feathers which he sold regularly while 
traveling in the West. 

Never before have such large numbers of whole carcasses been 
offered for sale, nor have so many individuals been charged at one time 
with killing eagles, the USFWS said. It is estimated that between 200 
and 300 bald eagles, along with other federally protected birds, were 
deliberately killed over the last three years to supply feathers, beaks, 
talons and bones for a lucrative black market in reproductions of native 
American artifacts such as headdresses, fans and other ornaments. 

Under federal regulations, USFWS provides native Americans with 
eagle feathers and waterfowl feathers for their religious ceremonies 
from birds found dead through accidents and natural causes. ® 


Rescued Deer - 
Only Three Alive 


One Year Later: During the 
Everglades emergency deer hunt 
inJuly 1982, Jack Kassewitz headed 
a rescue team that live-captured 
18 deer from the flooded Conser- 
vation Area 3A north of Alligator 
Alley and relocated them to his 
five-acre farm and the Lion Coun- 
try Safari. Only six of these deer 
(all from Kassewitz’s farm) were 
alive on June 11 when Kassewitz 
attempted to relocate them from 
his compound to an island near 
Naples. Now only three deer are 
alive. During the capture and re- 
location attempt, the deer became 
overheated, and two does and a 
buck died en route. The remaining 
deer, two does and one buck, were 
released on a private island pre- 
serve owned by the Norris Foun- 
dation. |] 
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Raw Eggs Used To 
Repel Deer 


Deer Repellent: An article in 
the May edition of PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER magazine may 
prove of interest and benefit to 
farmers in Florida. The article 
told of a new deer repellent: a 
simple mixture of raw eggs and 
water. Farmers in Louisiana have 
been using the repellent success- 
fully on soybean crops. The mix- 
ture (18 eggs per five gallons of 
water) is sprayed on the tender 
young plants without harmful side 
effects. The egg mixture decom- 
poses and is offensive to a deer’s 
sense of smell, but is apparently 
too weak to affect human senses 
in the same way. Regional biolo- 
gists will be recommending this 
technique to farmers with deer 
depredation problems. 8 
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Migratory Bird Law Violators Arrested 


Wildlife Officer Richard Johnson arrested a Dade County man this 
summer for illegal possession of two indigo buntings. The defendant 
provided information leading to a search warrant for a pet shop where 
13 more indigo and painted buntings were found. The owner was 
arrested for unlawful possession of protected migratory birds, found 


guilty and fined $1,250. 


81 Deer Racks Scored 


Scoring Deer Racks: The Boone 
and Crockett method of scoring 
deer racks for the Florida Buck 
Registry was initiated in Novem- 
ber of last year by the Division of 
Wildlife with the actual scoring 
being done by wildlife reservists. 
To date, 81 racks have been scored 
using the Boone and Crockett 
technique. The largest rack, taken 
in Gadsden County in 1979, scored 
168 % points. The program, which 
replaced the Big Buck Club, is 
designed to assist biologists in bet- 
ter managing the state’s deer herd 
as well as determining where good 
racks are being taken. B 


Monkey Vs. Officer 


He Got the Point: Sgt. Dennis 
Parker of the South Region re- 
ported he was assaulted when an- 
swering a complaint about an es- 
caped monkey. When Parker ar- 
rived at the scene, he found the 
monkey inside the caller’s garage, 
perched next to a dartboard full of 
darts. As Parker drew closer, the 
truant started hurling the projec- 
tiles at him. Forced to retreat, 


Parker decided to fight fire with 
fire and shot the monkey with a 
tranquilizer dart. The hairy pri- 
mate was then taken to safe hous- 
ing. r 


Subscription Rate 
Increase Proposed 


Because of rising production 
costs, it has been proposed that 
the subscription rates for Florida 
Wildlife magazine increase by $2 
as of January 1, 1984. Under the 
proposed schedule, a one-year sub- 
scription would be $7, a two-year 
$14 and a three-year would be 
$20. The Commission will decide 
the issue at its September meeting. 
Use the bind-in envelope now and 
renew before a rate increase. 


REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS... 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission 
CALL TOLL FREE 
Lakeland—1-800-282-8002 
Ocala—1-800-342-9620 

West Palm Beach—1-800-432-2046 

Lake City—1-800-342-8105 
Panama City —1-800-342-1676 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE STAFF 


Morrie Naggiar, Editor 
Wallace Hughes, Art Director + Trisha Spillan, Assistant Editor 
Caroline Claiborne, Production Coordinator + Pam Stephens, Circulation Manager 
William Greer, Contributing Photographer 


This public document was promulgated at a cost of $28,643, or $1.06 per copy, to 
provide information regarding wildlife resources of the state. Income from sub- 
scriptions defrays a substantial portion of the above listed cost of magazine production. 
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From There To Here 


A Chronology Of Florida Wildlife 


F° more than half a century, the 
outdoorsmen of Florida have 
found in FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
and its predecessors, a source of 
information on the state’s trea- 
sure of fish and wildlife. It has 
been a means of keeping the pub- 
lic informed on management 
efforts by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. It has 
also called public attention to prob- 
lems involving the protection, res- 
toration, enhancement, and wise 
use of our natural resources. 

The idea of a state wildlife mag- 
azine goes back to the earliest stir- 
rings of the conservation move- 
ment. Right up to the present 
time, despite inroads of the elec- 
tronic media, the written word 
remains an important link be- 
tween the conservation agency and 
the public it seeks to serve. 


That this function is widely 
recognized as an important one is 
attested to by the fact that the 
wildlife departments of all 50 
states plus the Canadian provin- 
ces have, or at least have had at 
some time, a periodical of some 
sort. Currently at least 40 states 
publish one. They range in format 
from small newspapers or news- 
letters to high quality, color- 
illustrated magazines. 

A study by Burton Wright and 
William R. Brown, University of 
Central Florida, carried in the 
May/June 1983 issue reflected 
the favorable attitude of contem- 
porary readers toward FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. The report was grati- 
fying to the Commission, espe- 
cially in view of recent questions 
regarding the value of a publica- 
tion which does not completely 


pay for itself by subscription in- 
come. Only one of the 40 or so 
state-published wildlife magazines 
currently claims to do so. 

At any rate, it seems like an 
appropriate time to take a glance 
along the back trail to where it all 
started. Here, then, is FLORIDA 


WILDLIFE’s pedigree: 
Winter 1929-30 FLORIDA 
(quarterly) WOODS AND 
Through Spring 1931 WATERS 
August 1931 to MONTHLY 
July 1932 NEWS BULLETIN 
Spring 1934 to THE FLORIDA 
May 1935 CONSERVATOR 
February to OUTDOOR 
December 1936 FLORIDA 
March 1940 to FLORIDA 
July 1942 GAME AND 
FISH 
June 1947 to FLORIDA 
present WILDLIFE 
Monthly through 
October 1974 and 
bimonthly thereafter. oO 
—Morrie Naggiar 


